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I Am a Pilgrim 


Harold I. Merrill 


The Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts in opening the second annual pil- 
grimage named two of our smaller churches 
as the Pilgrimage churches for April 29— 
Shirley and Abington. This Pilgrim chose 
to journey to Abington, that church being 
in the district near the Pilgrim’s home. 
So Pilgrim fed “Tinny Ann,” the family 
chariot, alittle petrol, and with the Lady of 
the Home on the front seat and three loyal 
Universalists safely stowed away in the 
back, the journey began. 

First our course led us toward the shores 
of Dorchester Bay and along the drive by 
Wollaston Beach. Here were enough 
people braving the cold sea breeze and 
watching the flights of airplanes to fill 
three of our churches. The airport sug- 
gested to the Pilgrim that in a few years 
Pilgrims would perhaps be making these 
short journeys to worship in the machines 
that so gracefully glide through the air. 
As our journey was to be leisurely we 
stopped to read the marker that stated 
that on “this spot Thomas Mount, a 
merrie Englishman, raised an eighty foot 
May pole for the merryment of the people 
and for his thoughtfulness was banished 
from the colony for his worldlye act.” 

The Pilgrim church is not hard to find, 
as it is but a step from the business center 
of the town. A friendly group of folk 
made us welcome at the door, and more 
welcomed us as we entered the auditorium, 
but, sad to tell, they did not welcome 
many. Why Universalist folk did not re- 
spond to the call is hard to understand. 
Abington is in the midst and an ardent 
member of the Old Colony Association, 
yet many were the churches near by with 
no one to represent them. Nevertheless, 
those who did go were made welcome by 
the sunniest and most pleasant of folk. 

The Abington church does not have a 
pastor, and the work is carried on under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary W. Gormley, 
who has the full cooperation of a loyal 
band of workers who maintain their own 
service, each one accepting the assignment 
given to him for the day and doing it well. 
But let me tell you about the service. 

Promptly at 6.45 Mrs. L. Weston Att- 
wood began a fifteen-minute recital of or- 
gan music. At seven o’clock the proces- 
sional proceeded down the center aisle with 
the congregation rising and joining in the 
hymn. Mrs. Gormley gave a word of wel- 
come, and at once, by her charm and the 
choice of words, placed the Pilgrims in the 
need of worship and prayer. Assisting in 
the worship service were Mr. George Wel- 
ner, Mrs. W. Burton Keen and Mr. Robert 
Dennis. Miss Carolyn Harris Gormley 
was the soloist, Russell Betts and Howard 
Shaw took the offering, thirteen young 
ladies made up the choir, and the parish 
committee acted as reception committee. 

Dy. Flint M. Bissell, pastor of the Grove 


Hall Universalist Church of Boston, was. 


the Pilgrimage speaker, and for thirty min- 
utes he held the audience in close atten- 
tion, not only by his force as a speaker but 
also by the sympathy with which the con- 
gregation greeted his message, “‘A Voice 
Crying in the Wilderness.” He said in 
part: 

“All great movements of advance have 
been started by a voice crying alone in the 
wilderness, often the wilderness of ignor- 
ance. Every great movement from the 
smallest civic advance to the emancipation 
of mankind has had the same beginning. 
Hosea Ballou and John Murray were 
voices crying out in the wilderness of re- 
ligious fear and orthodoxy. The Universal- 


ist Church for over a century and a half 


has been a voice, for many years heard with 
gladness because it had in it a cry of re- 
ligious conviction and confidence, but of 
late that voice has grown fainter, and 
although it is still heard it has lost the 
ring of its challenge. 

“But that voice is needed as much to- 
day as a century ago. The large majority 
of Protestant churches in the United 
States, far from accepting our philosophy of 
religion and of life, are still teaching Cal- 
vinism minus some of its worst aspects.” 


Dr. Bissell referred to the three groups. 


of folks who need to hear the message 
of the Universalist Church. First, the large 
number of unchurched people in our coun- 
try. Second, those who have stopped going 
to church because they found it necessary 
to leave their brains at the church door. 
Third, the people of our own house of faith. 
All of these do not hear because we have 
lost our zeal, our consecration is lukewarm, 
our vision has become dimmed. 

The speaker then referred to the great 
forces that are arrayed against Universal- 
ism, which should offer to us as great a 
challenge as did the forces of orthodoxy in 
the early days of the church. He spoke of 
the great governmental experiments in 
Europe which have back of them a philos- 
ophy which is foreign to the teachings of 


Universalism, and of the great religion of’ 


the masses of our people today, national- 
ism. He closed his address with a plea for 
all Universalists to once more take up the 
task of the voice crying out in the wilder- 
ness of a troubled world, a wilderness of 
fear, ignorance, hate and prejudice. The 
call today is for Universalists to proclaim 
the religion of the universals, which alone 
is able to free the world from its perilous 
condition and lead the people out of the 
wilderness to victory and prosperity. The 
voice that should be erying out is the voice 
of our church. 

Dr. Bissell gave us a great keynote ad- 


dress, and the Pilgrim adds that those who. 


did not hear it missed an event, an occa- 
sional sermon, preached before the Con- 
vention. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthines: of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND THE ONE CHANCE 
THEORY 


N one mood we Universalists cheer enthusiastically 
the man who says “organization is not every- 
thing,’ and in another mood we cheer the man 

who says “‘we must organize effectively if we expect to 
accomplish much.”’ At times it almost seems, how- 
ever, as if we were prepared to deny one or the other of 
these propositions. 

When a speaker says that 1870 or 1880 or 1890 or 
1900 was our year of great opportunity, and we missed 
it, and thenceforth were bound to make our voyage 
“in shallows and in misery,”’ we feel pretty sad about it 
and pity ourselves as victims of the mistakes of the 
Streeters and the Whittemores, the Miners and the 
Chapins, the Joys and the Alexanders, the Ruggs and 
the Perins, the Adamses and the Nashes, or whoever 
the men were who were dominant in the period re- 
ferred to. We might just as well say that the Halls 
and the McCollesters, the Brighams and the Blanch- 
ards, had their big chance and let it slip. 

We feel rather skeptical about this “‘great chance”’ 
theory. May we point out that the feeling back of all 
-such utterances is the feeling that organization is the 
highest good in religion. We have not succeeded 
in making a strong ecclesiastical organization, and 
therefore we are failures. 

If we stop to reflect upon our history, we are 
bound to see that we are the spiritual heirs of people 
who did not care about organization, who had good 
reason to suspect ecclesiastical organization, and who 
definitely set themselves to fight organization when- 
ever it appeared to be gaining ground. At times, of 
course, they were just destructive, but generally they 
acted from a deep constructive conviction. It was 
the conviction that personality was the great thing in 
religion, and that assemblies and associations were 
useful only in so far as they contributed to the making 
of strong, free, intelligent, unselfish personalities. 

The Quakers had that same idea. Wilbur K. 
Thomas in The American Friend quite recently dep- 
recated the drift among the Friends toward greater 
dependence upon the ecclesiastical machine. Three 
hundred years ago, he pointed out, they made their 
first protest against formal, organized religion and 
against a Catholic conception of the church. 

“They predicated their worship and the conduct 
of their lives upon the leading of the Spirit. Informality, 


flexibility, breadth of view, characterized their activi- 
ties and belief.’ 

An analysis of the work of the Friends, Mr. 
Thomas says, would show clearly that they have 
ministered to the needs of the world “not by or 
through their organization, but through individuals 
and unofficial groups.”’ In illustration he cites the 
lives of Elizabeth Fry, John Woolman and John Green- 
leaf Whittier. 

To deprecate the need of organization, if course, is 
foolish, but it is no less short-sighted to make a strong 
organization the one test of success or failure. 

So far as organizing Universalists is concerned, we 
have to consider not only the original bent of early 
Universalists, but what the last generation has done to 
all church organizations. We have made a gallant 
effort under difficult conditions, and measurably suc- 
ceeded. But if we had failed along all organization 
lines and contributed only some of the great person- 
alities who have borne our name, and the great ideas 
we have promulgated, we should have been justified 
still in thinking of the movement as a success. 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD 

MERGED 
HE Christian Endeavor World has been combined 
with The Christian Herald of New York. “A 
publication crisis,” says Dr. Poling, “becomes 
an editorial triumph.” 

In plain language, this means that the Christian 
Endeavor Society cannot stand the enormous losses 
involved in getting out a religious weekly or monthly, 
greatly as those losses were reduced under the manage- 
ment of Carleton M. Sherwood. The figures, we sus- 
pect, would be staggering. 

A quarterly will be issued by the Christian En- 
deavor Society, carrying topics and material for de- 
votional meetings, and paid up subscribers to the old 
Christian Endeavor World will receive the monthly 
Christian Herald. 

Weare sorry to part with Sherwood as an editor, 
for he pulled a strong oar, and we are sorry to part 
with the paper. It was a unifying influence in the 
mazes of denominationalism. Strange, is it not, that 
as the world moves rapidly toward the objectives of 
the organization, the journal of the organization falls 
on evil times financially, and goes out of existence. 

We know too well what losses may be incurred in 
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the publication of a paper these days. Generous 
friends have made it possible for us to survive. Wise 
handling by our board of what they have given has 
helped us through. We are in far better shape today 
than we were one year, two years, or three years ago. 
We are working to make our position as impregnable 


as that of a well-endowed university. 
* * 


DR. MAGILL RESIGNS 


R. MAGILL, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council: of Religious Education, has re- 
signed the presidency of the American Federa- 

tion of Utility Investors. Advance, The Christian 
Century, Zion’s Herald, The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, and other religious weeklies demanded this 
action. 

We can make clearer the position into which he 
put himself by using our imaginations wildly, and pic- 
turing Miss Andrews, the executive head of our Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association, becoming the paid 
executive of an association to lobby in Boston against 
control of the utility companies of Massachusetts by 
the Great and General Court. We must suppose also, 
and this is not such a tax on our imaginations, that 
Miss Andrews did it to relieve the G. S. S. A. of the 
burden of her salary. Clearly it could not be per- 
mitted. Nor could it have been permitted if Dr. 
Magill had taken the headship of an organization to 
compel government ownership of utilities. 

Some of our friends have a blind spot where a 
religious executive takes a paid position in an or- 
ganization working for socialism, and see only the 
evil when the executive takes the other side. We are 
against a religious leader taking an official position on 
either side. 

Dr. Magill as president of a general church or- 
ganization has a perfect right, of course, to take either 
side of public ownership. He does not cease to be a 
citizen when he becomes an interchurch executive. 
He simply made a great blunder in accepting a salary 
from people whom he ought to be free to criticise if 
occasion for criticism should arise. 

* k 


MR. COUDEN’S ADDRESS 


HE Rev. William Couden made an eloquent and 
moving address at the Massachusetts State 
Convention in behalf of organizations which 

have been in the habit of presenting their needs di- 
rectly to the Convention. In the list were the Tufts 
College School of Religion, Dean Academy, Bethany 
Union, the Franklin Square House, the Universalist 
Historical Society, the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic 
Children, the Doolittle Home and the Universalist 
Publishing House. The organizations were fortunate 
to have such a spokesman. He said that faith which 
is true faith always shows itself in works. And ina 
few sentences he told of the ministry of each organiza- 
tion to the church and society. Commenting on the 
service of The Christian Leader he said that he would be 
glad if the words trinitarian and unitarian were never 
seen in its columns again, because they are divisive. 
Of course, he meant the words as descriptive of 
theology rather than of churches. 


It seems likely that he will get his wish. The 


words if not obsolete are obsolescent. The con- 
troversy that they stood for if not settled is being for- 
gotten. The world has moved on to a different level. 
Neither word is adequate as a description of Deity. 
Nor are any words adequate. There was a phase of 
truth emphasized in each word, but only a phase, and 
now we have moved beyond the ideas that they stood 
for: 

In Mr. Couden is a deep, strong, religious faith, 
and he expressed that faith positively at the conven- 
tion. Many who could not use his terms realized what 
they stood for and rejoiced.in the faith that they en- 
shrined. Nor could any criticisms have been uttered 
more gently and lovingly than the criticisms that he 
felt that he must utter in order to validate the praise 
that he was anxious to give. 

Giving for all these organizations will be easier 
because of this address. He made it not a tiresome 
response to a reiterated appeal, but something sacri- 
ficial, beautiful—a natural flowering of our mighty 
faith. 


* ok 


“MY GOD IS A GENTLEMAN’”’ 


Y God is a gentleman,” Principal Jacks is re- 
ported to have said to a group of religionists 
who insisted that it was all right to let another 

crowd down in the supposed interest of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Whether the story is apocryphal or true, it con- 
tains a mighty truth. 

If “it isn’t cricket,” if one is not fine, fair, loyal, 
honorable, in a minor matter, one can not be useful 
permanently in a major matter. If the act lets our 
fellow trustees down, it is not going to serve the church. 
If it lets the local church down, it is not going to do 
much for the denomination. If it lets the denomina- 
tion down, it is not going to serve mankind. 

This to the shallow may seem to deny our funda- 
mental insistence that the good of all is to be con- 
sidered before the good of an individual or group, but 
this is not so. What we are saying through Jacks’ 
alleged utterance is that meanness is meanness, whether 
done for a church or for a saloon, and that nothing 
mean, disloyal, small, unsportsmanlike, can serve the 
best interests of the Kingdom of God. 


* * 


AN OPEN DOOR IN NEW YORK 


N a period of fourteen months, more than forty 
outside organizations have met in the Riverside 
Church, New York City. Some of the meetings 
have been of conventions and some of committees. 
Latin-American students, charity organization groups, 
the New York Oratorio Society, the American Guild 
of Organists, the International Association of Agricul- 
tural Missions, the Y. W. C. A., the Federal Council, 
the Congregationalists, the Baptists, from New York 
and outside, are represented among those using the 
wonderful buildings of Riverside Church. There has 
been no charge except, of course, when meals have been 
served. The budget committee figures that the addi- 
tional cost of operation because of the policy of the 
open door is $2,500 per annum. ; 

In addition some 2,500 people, mainly groups of 
young people, take advantage of the leisure time proj- 
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ects of the church of a recreational and educational 
nature. 

It is a wonderful thing to have a plant like that 
at Riverside Church available in New York. It is a 
still more wonderful thing to have it in the possession 
of men and women with broad minds and generous 
Instincts. Every church up to the limit of its ability 
should be a church of the open door. There is some- 
thing contradictory in the use of the word church or 
the word Christian if they are not. 


* * 


WHEN AT VARIANCE WITH THE CREED 


HE Rev. Richard Roberts, author of the John 
Pererin papers and many other books, recently 
said that he has a dream of a church that will 

lay down some preliminary articles whenever it sets 
about drawing a Confession of Faith. The first ar- 
ticle will declare it to be the duty of a church to define 
from time to time the content of its faith. The second 
will say that the Confession of Faith shall be reviewed 
and if necessary revised every thirty years, and at any 
other times when it may seem desirable. The third 
we quote in full: 

“The Confession of Faith shall be accepted in its 
general substance and in the spirit rather than in the 
letter; and if any minister of the church finds himself 
at any essential point at variance with the substance 
of the confession, it shall be left to his honor to take 
action and to his conscience to dictate what action 
he shall take.” 

All of this, which is set forth in Dr. Roberts’ con- 
tribution to “Whither Christianity,” is in harmony 
with the practice of the Universalist Church. Much of 
it is in harmony also with our statement. Our liberty 
clause dates back for many years. We made it even 
more emphatic at our last convention. Might not an 
official statement of our attitude toward men who find 
themselves at variance at any essential point be helpful 
to the men and helpful to the Church? 

* * 
THE BORAH SPEECH 


NE of the things that Senator Borah brought out 

in his address, “‘Munition Manufacturers Should 

Be Curbed,” was the fact that when France was 

bending every energy to protect herself against an 

invasion by Hitler, French munition manufacturers 

were selling arms to Hitler and furnishing money for 
his political campaigns. 

At the moment when Great Britain was trying 
to effect disarmament, great statesmen and bishops 
were clipping coupons on armament stocks. 

At the moment we were having our war scare with 
Japan, our makers were shipping vast quantities of 
high explosives to that country. 

If the armament business were conducted by out- 
laws and by bandits, it would be easy, Borah showed, 
to get rid of it, but it is conducted by the most power- 
ful figures in every country. 

The United States Senate now has passed a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of the business, and 
appropriating $15,000 for the expense of the investi- 
gation. It is a small sum, but the investigation may 
so justify itself that whatever money is needed to 
carry it on will be furnished. 


What we should look forward to is the complete 
abolition of the private business of manufacturing 
war munitions. 

Never was the conduct of some of these munition 
manufacturers better characterized than by Senator 
Borah in the closing words of his address: 


Mr. President, the thought of making profits out 
of war, of building fortunes out of the misery and the 
sorrows of the maimed, the broken in health, and the 
insane, is revolting enough to anyone who has left in 
him a spark of human sympathy or a sense of decency. 
But to foment discord and to spread false and sordid 
statements, to engender bitterness and suspicion and 
hate and fear among nations, all that such profits may 
be made and enlarged, reaches the dead level of human 
depravity. There is nothing lower in the scale of human 


avarice. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


There will be a world conference of Baptists in 
Berlin during’ the coming summer. Says a leading 
Baptist, Dr. Moehlman, in The Christian Century: 
“Tf Baptists in congress assembled in Berlin fail to 
utter a word of criticism of the Nazi gospel, for such 
cowardice the Baptists would be despised in every 
country in the world.” 


We don’t mind having every man make his own 
definition of religion, but we confess that it jars us a 
little when we have hurled at us the definition, “Re- 
ligion is the integrative moment of living,”’ and with it 
the insistence that religion has nothing to do with God, 
or morals, or intellect, or science, or theology, or the 
church. 


Fine qualities of manhood frequently take de- 
nominational hurdles in a surprising way. In a pro- 
posed merger with a Unitarian church, the Universal- 
ist partner unanimously called one of the Unitarian 
candidates, making unnecessary a series of conferences 
and compromises. 


We are glad that Louis Annin Ames has con- 
sented to serve as president of the Universalist Loyalty 
Fellowship. He isa competent, experienced layman, 
who is absolutely devoted to the best interests of the 
Universalist Church. 


Those who believe in democracy must believe in 
it as intensely and work for it as loyally as fascists 
and communists work for that in which they believe, 
if it is to be used for the service of mankind. 


Here is the first sentence of a prayer we came 
across lately: “Our Father, we remember that many 
of us here will do no great things without until some 
things are settled within.” 


“The lights are coming back,” Halford Luccock 
insists in his new book. Is the church in condition to 
rekindle them? If not, who will? 


Apropos cherry colored finger nails, we suggest 
dark green ear lobes, canary yellow chins and baby 
blue noses. 
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On a Mission Around the World--I 


Roger F. Etz 


RIOW does it seem to be starting on a tour of a 
confused and rapidly changing world? This 
question was asked by many who are in- 
terested in the trip of the Ambassador of 
Good Will. To be perfectly frank, it seemed, at first, 
like starting on any other trip, except that the details 
of preparation differed somewhat from those usually 
made—more clothes to be packed, more tickets to 
buy, a passport and necessary visas to be secured. 

Things began to seem different when the ticket 
agent supplied foreign-looking tags for baggage, dis- 
cussed time-tables of steamers in the Far East, and 
returned the passport duly visaed, and when friends 
began supplying names of people to see in far-off 
places which before have been merely spots on a map. 
Now, on the eve of sailing for Japan, as the sense of the 
importance and significance of the venture stands out 
more clearly, feelings change. There is the sense of 
gratitude and appreciation to those who have made 
the trip possible. There is the anticipation of a new 
experience aboard a Japanese liner. There is the 
looking forward to meeting old and dear friends and 
fellow-workers on the other side of the globe. There is 
a feeling of unworthiness for the important mission 
entrusted to me. There is the great hope that out of 
this trip may come the power better to serve our be- 
loved church and help it awaken anew to the vision 
of ‘A World Church for World Service.” If only a 
message of world brotherhood can be carried to those 
who are to be visited, and the challenge of a world view 
can be brought to those at home, something worth- 
while will be accomplished. 

As usual, the last minute duties are numerous. 
Certain things must be attended to, tasks assigned, 
and plans made. If there were only a few days or 
weeks more available for this—but it has been my ex- 
perience that there never is enough time to do all that 
should be done. However, confident that the work 
of the office and the other duties will be well taken care 
of during my absence, the start was made with only a 
few things to be written out on the'train and returned 
for further action. 

The train trip from Boston did not alter the feeling 
that this was just another trip. Passing through 
familiar scenes for brief stops in Ohio to visit my 
family, to Detroit to meet with the church trustees, 
enjoy a “farewell dinner’’ with relatives and friends, a 
dash for the train to Chicago—all of this was more or 
less routine. In Chicago, after a pleasant visit with 
Dr. Brigham, the Overland Limited started me on the 
long trip to the Coast. Much of the way was familiar 
ground, but there was a change in mental attitude. 
At last the world tour was assuming reality. 

As the train speeds westward, one lives again the 
pioneer days of our country’s expansion, for the Over- 
land Limited follows the trail of the forty-niners. 
Here, according to the railroad folders, were settle- 
ments of the pioneers. Here were stage stops. Here 
was a station of the “pony express.’’ Here were out- 
fitting stations for the covered-wagon trains. Here 
were forts built to protect the men who built the rail- 


roads, and the emigrants on the trail, from the Indians. 
Here are pioneer towns whose names are familiar to 
us from stories of the early days. Today, instead of 
eighteen days by stage, we make the journey in about 
three days, without the necessity of facing starvation 
or thirst or hostile tribes. 

All day the train proceeds through what looks 
to be absolutely flat country, with a few ridges in view 
on either side. The time-table tells us that we are 
climbing about eight feet in every miles, until by 
nightfall, when we reach Cheyenne, we are over six 
thousand feet high, later in the evening climbing to 
over eight thousand feet. The day is hot as July. 
The season is far ahead of what we left in the East, 
with fruit trees and lilacs in bloom, and with farmers 


. preparing and planting their land. 


Surely ‘‘there were giants in those days.” A 
lonely cross beside the track marks ‘The Maiden’s 
Grave,” mute testimony to the hardships of the 
early days, for here a maiden in a party from Missouri 
died and was buried at the camp which stood on this 
site. 

As usual, the passengers on the train are a fas- 
cinating study, from the little two-year-old with deep, 
brown, expressive eyes, with her sailor doll she calls 
her “boy friend,’”’ to the much-traveled lady from 
abroad, and the woman with the foreign accent from 
“Mitchigan,”’ on her first long trip. She pronounces 
Chicago as though it were spelled ‘‘Tschicago.”’ Be- 
cause I once answered her question as to the station 
where we had stopped, she seems to think I am a vocal 
time-table, so, of course, to maintain this reputation 
for omniscience, I keep one jump ahead by reading 
my time-table. Every time we stop, it has to be ex- 
plained that we do not change our watches again just 
yet. Amusing? Yes. But here is the other side. 
The two young men who put her on the train in 
Chicago furnished her with candy, magazines and the 
like. These she must share with those about her. 
The little brown-eyed girl must show her dolls and her 
teddy bear. She is wholesome, interested in the trip, 
friendly and generous. Of such people are good 
travelers made. 

The next day takes us through the Great Salt 
Lake—to ‘‘sea by rail.’’ For one hundred miles we 
cross this interesting lake, with the tang of salt air in 
our nostrils, and the cries of the sea gulls in our ears. 
Seven hundred and fifty miles from the ocean we have 
all the sensations the ocean can furnish. On through 
the mountains, passing through a raging snow-storm, 
while twenty-four hours before we had suffered from 
summer heat. Snow-capped peaks were all about us, 
standing clear-cut and beautiful in the sunshine which 
followed the storm. Crossing the Sierra Nevadas at 
night, coming into the beautiful warm sunshine of a 
perfectly clear California day, the trip by train ended 
at Oakland after skirting San Francisco Bay for many 
miles. 

One could write pages about this marvelous bay 
and the view from the ferry as it crosses to San Fran- 
cisco. The new and striking feature since my last visit 
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is the work being done on two bridges, one across the 
Golden Gate, with one tower now standing over seven 
hundred feet high, the other from San Francisco to 
Oakland, the construction of which is being carried on 
very rapidly. In every direction up and down the 
bay are the cities and suburbs of the bay region— 
beautiful in their setting, wonderful locations for 
homes. 

A visit to the steamship office for final checking 
of tickets and instructions, and then a hurried trip 
back to Oakland to have lunch with the Rev. B. C. 
(Berney to his friends) Ruggles, and his board of 
trustees—good reports of progress made and of plans 


for thefuture. A visit to Harmony House, the Ruggles’ 
home, situated on a high hill in a suburb of Oakland, 
walks in the garden, and later a visit to another 
beautiful garden, a chance to visit and to fellowship 
with this consecrated missionary, ended a delightful 
day. Just to think that in less than a week from the 
time I left home rejoicing in the new shoots on the 
rose-bushes and the buds on the tulips, these Oakland 
people tell me, ‘You are late to see our gardens at 
their best. The tulips were beautiful but are gone, 
and the roses are nearly gone.’”’ Anyway, I rejoiced in 
what flowers were left, and rejoiced that I was there 
so early. 


My Cape Cod Story--HI 


Asa M. Bradley 


APE COD religion partook of its peculiar envi- 
ronment and its Plymouth origin. Churches 
of the “Old Order’ were in all the towns, and 
in some, territorially large, more than one. 

Until 1813 what is now the town of Brewster was the 

North Parish of Harwich. The theological upheaval 

of the eighteenth century didn’t seem to arouse much, 

if any, interest in the Cape churches. The ministers 
were settled for life, seldom went out into the larger 
world, and were unaffected by the vibrations of ad- 
vancing thought. When the people tired of one of 
these ministers—which was seldom—he would be 
bought off. One thousand dollars seems to have been 
the usual price to persuade one of these lifers to quit. 

The last of the “Old Order’ preachers in our 
town—that time retired—was rather nervous and irri- 
table. He had a new fence in front of his house, and 
came out one morning to find three pickets knocked 
off. Said he to a boy who was passing, “Andrew, do 
you know who knocked off those pickets?” Receiving 
no reply, he said, ‘‘I will give you three dollars to tell 
me who knocked off those pickets.” 

“Do you mean that, Mr. Pratt?” 

“Yes, I will give you three dollars to tell me who 
knocked off those three pickets.”’ 

“Well,” said Andrew, “‘I did it.” 

This was told me out in Oregon, by a man bhe- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age; and he added, “It 
never occurred to me that a minister would lie.”’ 

“Did you get your three dollars?” I asked. 

“No. He told my father, and I got about the 
worst lickin’ I ever had.” 

There was a lapse of years, and one day, riding 
by the old Pratt house, I repeated the story to my 
father. He chuckled appreciatively, and said, ‘‘I 
guess the minister wasn’t the only one that lied. 
We none of us believed that Andrew broke off those 
pickets.” : 

The dissenting denominations didn’t get focthold 
until early in the last century, and then because of 
social rather than doctrinal differences. There was an 
aristocracy among those old “deep water’ captains, 
which was shared by their families. They held them- 
selves above the coasters and fishermen, and were 
sometimes offensive about it. These dominated the 
“Old Order’ churches, and the others received little 
consideration. So, when the Baptist and Methodist 
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preachers came with their message they found a 
warm welcome. 

Universalism was not introduced by missionary 
propagandists, but came through another channel. 
The Cape Cod seaman was used to adventure; he was 
resourceful, accustomed to think for himself, and make 
his own decisions. He was a church-going man at 
home, and when his ship was in port he adventured 
among the churches, hearing the noted preachers, 
among others, John Murray, Paul, Dean, Hosea Bal- 
lou, and others of our faith. Ballou’s books were best 
sellers, and he bought them to read on the voyage. 
I have a volume of Ballou’s Sermons which has 
crossed the Atlantic many times. They brought these 
books, together with their new ideas, home with them. 
Later they induced the preachers to visit them. This 
aroused bitter opposition. There was no “welcome” 
door-mat out for Universalism, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that places could be found for the holding of 
the meetings. In one way or another this went on 
the whole length of the Cape. The reaction from this 
opposition was the forming of societies and the erect- 
ing of meeting-houses. It was distinctly a man’s 
movement at the outset, and for some years after. 
Few of the women were favorably inclined; they 
hadn’t heard the doctrine preached as had their hus- 
bands, and it wasn’t considered respectable. (This 
reacted unfavorably in later years, when the fathers 
were dead, and the pews in the Universalist meeting- 
houses had become the property of wives or daughters 
by inheritance.) The societies were small, and many 
of the leaders were away the larger part of the time on 
foreign voyages. Services were held only alternate 
Sundays in the strongest societies, and less frequently 
in others. The ministers were all in a sense itinerants, 

There is a family tradition that when the new 
building of the “Old Order’’ society was dedicated, 
being short of singers, the Universalist choir-—which 
meant Captain Freeman Foster’s family, plus two or 
three more—was asked to furnish the music, as the 
other services in the town were suspended for the oc- 
casion. Many visiting ministers were present, and 
seated with them in the pulpit was the local Baptist 
minister. A survey from the singers’ gallery revealed 
Mr. Norwood, the Universalist minister, seated in 
the congregation, unrecognized as a minister. At the 
noon recess there was an indignation meeting. Uncle 
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Freeman tucked his clarinet under his arm, Uncle 
David shouldered his bass viol, the girls fell into line, 
and the Universalist choir filed off home, leaving the 
exercises of the afternoon without music. 

The fault with tradition is that it doesn’t always 
square with known facts. I feel sure that the “Old 
Order’? meeting-house is much older than this date 
would indicate. It may have been a rededication 
after reconditioning, or, for that matter, any specially 
great occasion. Mother, who told me the story, was 
too small to have been in the choir herself. But the 
singing family was more than a tradition, especially 
the girls, of whom there were seven; and from Aunt 
Mehitable’s high soprano to Aunt Phebe’s deep con- 
tralto, almost to a man’s bass register, there was a 
long range, along which the others filled in. When- 
ever two or three got together they were always sing- 
ing; the “loud timbrel’”’ would sound “o’er Egypt’s 
dark sea,” and “on the wings of mighty winds,” 
something, I have forgotten what, ‘‘came flying all 
abroad.”’ As many women, so many parts. My 
mother used to sing ‘‘counter.”’ I have never seen the 
score, but as nearly as I can describe from the hear- 
ing, it was the tenor, sung an octave down by a mezzo 
voice. Which reminds me that father pointed out an 
elderly woman who he said had been choir leader at 
our South Dennis church, singing the tenor part. 

In Joseph Lincoln’s stories we read of “‘Come- 
Outers.”’ I never heard of them in my young days, 
but after returning from the West, I frequently heard 
father speak of them; but I didn’t get the right idea, 
and was surprised when I read of them in Lincoln’s 
books. I asked my mother, but she couldn’t enlighten 
me; so I went for a call on “Aunt Sally Crocker.” 

I asked: “Do you know anything about Come- 
Outers?”’ 

“Yes, I know all about ’em. 
’em for years.” 

“Does Joe Lincoln tell it right, or does he ex- 
aggerate?”’ 

“No, he doesn’t over-draw. They’re wus’n he 
tells it.’ Then, after a moment’s thought, she added, 
“They liked your father, and when they must have a 
minister to be married, and like that, they always 
went to him.” 

“How was that?” I asked in surprise. 

“They said he wasn’t a hireling minister.”’ 

“But he was a ‘hireling’ as much as any other 
minister on the Cape.”’ 

“Yes; but they didn’t know it, and he had a farm.”’ 
; As nearly as I can describe them, they appear to 
have been a Holiness Band, who cut loose from all 
churches. ‘“‘Wherefore come ye out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord.” (2 Cor. 
6:17.) One of their tenets was condemnation of an 
educated ministry. The Lord inspired their ministers. 
I don’t know whether they are still flourishing. There 
was a chapel in the west part of our town, but the last 
time I passed that way it was a ruin. 

As I knew Cape folks in my young days, they 
were particular about Sunday observance. There 
might be some decorous calling on relatives, or pos- 
sibly the family might take a short ride after supper. 
The horses had a Sunday trotting gait of about three 
miles an hour, which raised as much dust as though 


I lived neighbor to 


they were really speeding. If one remained at home 
he could tell when church was out by the slowly ap- 
proaching ‘“‘pillar of cloud” up ‘“‘t’westud.” There 
would be a line of vehicles of various kinds, all of half 
a mile long, moving at the regulation Sunday speed, 
and it was an unwritten law that it was highly discour- 
teous to break out of line. 
me about his getting home from church ahead of us. 
The next Sunday it was only grandmother and I, and I 
determined to be ahead this time. Hardly waiting for 
the ‘‘Amen,”’ I shot by the old captains, backed Jennie 
out of the shed, hustled grandmother into the rocka- 
way, and got under way. I would have been at the 
head of the procession, but: one from the other church 
cut in ahead. Just before we came to uncle’s house, 
with a rush his high-stepping grey shot by; and, to 
my discomfort, he poked his head out of the chaise to 
yell ‘‘Ya-a-a-ah.’’ But the neighborhood was scandal- 
ized. ‘“‘Cap’n Tully should be ashamed to be seen 
driving like that on Sunday!” 

This uncle had more fun in him to the cubic inch 
than any one else I ever knew. A telegraph line was 
being run down the Cape by the house. He gravely 
remarked, ‘‘I’m glad to see that, for now I can come 
and visit you folks at Foxboro.” 

“But how will you do that?” 

“Sit astride the wire like you ride horseback.” 

“But you will hit against the poles.” 

“No. Ill clap my hands on ’em, and go over like 
you play leap-frog.”’ 

[I visualized uncle going up the line at lightning 
speed, hopping the pole-heads. No, I wasn’t fooled— 
I knew better; but I did admire uncle’s fertile imag- 
ination. 

One of his yarns was of a colony that he owned 
on the coast of Africa, to and from which his ships were 
constantly passing. 

“But what do they bring?” I asked. 

“Gold dust and ashes.” 

This colony was populated by giants, and the 
Chief had a nose “longer than from here to the 
wind-mill.”’ (Over half a mile.) 

“How can he get into a house with a nose like 
that?”’ 

“He has a sharp knife and cuts if off, leaving it 
outside the door.” 

“How does he get it on again when he wants to 
go out?” 

“Tt’s a kind of india-rubber stuff, and he lights a 
match, warms it up, and sticks it on.’’ 

I had quite an imagination of my own, and used to 
try to match Uncle Tully’s stories, but this one carried 
me down to inglorious defeat. 


* * * 


THERE’S A UNION WAY TO WORK THINGS OUT 


Not all convicts are trying to escape by climbing the walls. 
Some seek other forms of mental escape, as is shown by this bit 
from the New Hra, printed at the Leavenworth penitentiary: 

Friend: “So you’re going to make it hot for the fellow who 
held up the bank, shot the cashier, and got away with ten thou- 
sand?” 

Banker: “‘Yes, indeed. He was entirely too fresh. There’s 
a decent way to do that, you know. It he wanted to get the 
money why didn’t he come into the bank and work his way up 
the way the rest of us did?”—Hwxchange. 


An uncle-in-law teased. 
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Important Utterances at Lynn 


PRIN hundred years ago, in Lynn, the Massa- 
v1 Y chusetts Universalist Convention was or- 
ganized. The infant Lynn church was only 
a year old at the time, but extended gracious 
hospitality. 

The centennial of the State Convention and the 
regular sessions of the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association, Universalist Ministers and Woman’s 
Missionary Society were held in Lynn, May 8 to 10. 
The State Superintendent will give us a report of the 
meetings later, but we publish here parts of two in- 
teresting utterances. 

The Rev. Albert Hammatt’s subject at the Min- 
isters’ Luncheon was ‘‘Reminiscences.”” He said in 
part: 

“T have been asked to speak to you in a reminis- 
cent mood about some of the great personalities who 
have graced and honored our church in the past. 

“The first is Prof. William G. Tousey of Tufts. 
Teaching, like preaching, may well be defined as ‘the 
communication of truth by man to men.’ Tousey was 
a great teacher because he had the truth, had mas- 
tered the art of imparting it to his students, and spoke 
with authority and not as the scribes. 

“Tt is my firm, full, belief that what the Protestant 
Church pre-eminently needs today is ministers who, 
like Jesus and St. Paul, Fosdick and Phillips Brooks, 
are inspired, and proclaim great, god-like convictions. 

“Recently a college-bred, influential, successful 
business man said to me: ‘I want to tell you about two 
ministers that I heard. They were both alike in this— 
they were cultured, had good topics, and sermons that 
had been carefully prepared. Apparently number one 
did not thoroughly believe what he preached. I left 
the church depressed, dissatisfied. Number two was 
dynamic, compelling, converting. His church was 
filled with eager, inspired listeners. I left that church 
enthused, braced and buttressed with new faith, greater 
courage to face and master the trials and the perplexi- 
ties of life.’ 

“The second personality of whom I would speak 
is Dr. A. A. Miner. He was a versatile, a sun-crowned 
man. He might have been a great banker, lawyer, 
or statesman, but elected to become a great preacher, 
pastor and reformer. Miner and his co-workers had 
the right, the needful message for their day. They 
were largely instrumental in overthrowing Calvinism 
—in enthroning Universalism. What is the vital, 
the needful message for the Christian Church today? 

- “1, First, the Social Gospel—industrial, iniquitous 
might, displaced by Christian might. I have labored 
for it all my life. I do not believe in the minister 
seeking to promote it in such a stupid, tactless, bel- 
ligerent way that he only succeeds in disrupting the 
community, dividing his parish and catapulting him- 
self out of his pulpit. 

“2 The second message for the church today is, 
I believe, psychological rather than theological. As 
Fosdick phrases it, ‘Due to the reaction of the world 
war, Christian Science, New Thought and other cults 
have this in common—they are striving to get the 
mind right in its thinking, serene and tranquil in its 
feeling.’ ”’ 


The Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams spoke 
Thursday afternoon on “Our Churches Yesterday, 
Today and Tomorrow.” He gave graphic account of 
the state of New England in the eighteenth century 
and of the coming of John Murray. 

“There was something electric to these people,” 
he said, “in the coming of John Murray with his 
message of a Father God and of the debt of humanity 
fully paid by the infinite sacrifice of God the Son. 
Almost everywhere he stopped he left behind him a 
group of people reading their Bibles with feverish 
intensity.” 

Referring to the first preachers of the faith, Mr. 
Allen said: 

““As the need arose for more permanent organiza- 
tion they began to search for preachers. They found 
them from among themselves and ordained them 
in rude but earnest symbolism—farm boys and men 
from teachers’ desks, cobblers and weavers and herds- 
men. There was a wish that Mr. Murray suggest or 
send a minister and he found and taught a few, but 
most of our earliest leaders came from the soil and from 
the common tasks of life, and lived by them. No one 
thought of going into the ministry of the new church 
for a living. There was no living in it. You got 
twelve pounds per annum, paid quarterly, or something 
like that, and often it was paid in cabbages or potatoes 
or wheat. A good many of the preachers had an ar- 
rangement that they were to have the three or four 
months of summer to themselves, and they loaded the 
family into the carryall and took to the open road, 
preaching where the Lord pointed the way, in school- 
houses, clean-swept barn floors, orchards, or wherever 
the people could be gathered together. Sometimes 
they stopped for a week and held a debate with some 
Orthodox minister. I have some manuscript sermons 
of the early forties, and the notes in the margins record 
a trip like this. It started in Maine, crossed northern 
New Hampshire and Vermont, dipped into New York 
and came back by a more southerly route. Some of 
them never did anything else but this. The country 
was crisscrossed by their goings. They followed the 
waves of emigration to the West, and many of the set- 
tlements along the Big River had Universalist meet- 
ings before they had the schoolhouse built. Practi- 
cally all these men were uneducated along scholastic 
lines. They were profoundly educated in practical 
living, in the human heart and in the Bible. They 
were exhorters, revivalists, fighters. Few of them were 
organizers and none of them had any sense of loyalty 
to a sect or much of a consciousness that they were 
building one. And they were, to a man, intense in- 
dividualists. 

“T think this explains why Universalism spread 
so rapidly in that first fifty years that some of its 
critics likened it to a plague of locusts or an epidemic 


of demonism. You can sell an idea; you can teach a 


fact; you can marshal figures of conversion, one by one; 
but a vital experience, fired and made vocal by an al- 
most frantic devotion, multiplies itself by geometrical 
ratio and spreads beyond the horizon on the wings of 
the wind. We were likely in 1850 to be the biggest 
and most important Christian movement in America. 
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In no other body was there so much vitality, such a 
sense of joy in living, such a thrilling consciousness of 
going somewhere. We published books beyond be- 
lief, and scattered periodicals of every sort like autumn 
leaves. We built churches and organized new ones. 
We held conferences and flocked to them in thousands. 
We had no creed and no organization, but we had a 
conviction and it was life to us.” 

Mr. Allen described the growth of the denomina- 
tion, the utter refusal of our people to take orders from 
state or general convention, and our suspicion of 
creeds. / 

“T said, in 1850 we were likely to be one of the 
biggest and most important Christian movements in 
America. In 1900 we had settled down to be one of 
the smaller sects. The long list of congregations had 
shrunk to a half its former length. The groups that 
remained were housed respectably and even grandly, 
served by college-trained ministers and made up of 
quiet, cultured people who moved in good society, 
had bank balances and servants, and liked to have 
things done tastefully and in order. We had private 
schools and colleges, had sent some missionaries 
abroad, had undertaken several rather large things 
with reasonable success, had elected State and General 
Superintendents and secretaries of various boards, with 
much head-wagging and prophecies of czarism. We 
are engaged in the process of setting in order a de- 
nominational machine. Mind you, we were not then 
and are not now any more the happy goose-steppers 
than our fathers were. I should doubt that we had 
ever a major project that had the loyal support of a 
majority of our people, and J have the conviction that 
if any of our leaders were to lay out a fire and inertia 
proof plan to bring in the Kingdom of Heaven to- 
morrow, it would be the signal for at least fifty-four 
per cent of our people to declare against it without 
further consideration. It was the thought of our 
leaders in 1900 that we must do something to conserve 
strength, to crystallize opinion, to consolidate re- 
serves, and this was their plan to that end. As other 
plans have been, it was placed upon the books and 
steps were taken to regiment us in action, in thought 
and in worship. One wonders what would have hap- 
pened to the proposers of that program in a General 
Convention of fifty years before, but our people of 
1900 shook their heads back home and voiced the 
opinion that it was, maybe, all right, and went on 
putting a new roof on the parsonage and helping 
with the Christmas sale.”’ 

A new day of science came. Churches gradually 
saw that if the Golden City was to come men must 
build it. 

“But we were neither of the shock troops nor of 
the defenders of the citadel. We had become sophis- 
ticated. We said to ourselves and to the world, Why 
so hot, little man? and spun threads of memory and 
wove tapestry of poetry. We used the words of the 
times and ate the fruits of the world’s activity without 
agonizing over the meaning. We prided ourselves on 
being different from other men and liked each other a 
lot. We had no quarrels and no heresies, we. were 
prosperous and active in affairs, our women were the 
best cooks in the community, our men were prominent 
in boards of trade, we were received in even the most 
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orthodox circles with only the faintest effluvia of an un- 
pleasant memory. Wehad become self-conscious, too, 
and spent a good deal of time wondering what other 
folk thought of us, and justifying ourselves to different 
groups. We knew a lot more about the Bible and 
Jesus and God than our fathers knew, but we did not 
know the Bible and Jesus and God as they had known 
them. We studied the theory of prayer, but gave up 
the prayer-meeting, and applied psychology and es- 
thetics to the order of worship but did not worship 
very much. We hired folks to sing for us, to pray for 
us, to conduct our various activities. And we were 
very careful of appearances. .. . 

“There you are, gentlemen, that is what we are! 
A little precise and careful, perhaps, but quite Chris- 
tian, perfectly logical, eminently believable. Now let 
us go on with the stained glass windows and the nego- 
tiations about the transferable fellowships. And that 
(never mind the dates) is our present. It is beside the 
mark to speak of the things we have done, of the quali- 
ty of our people, of the learning and consecration of 
our clergy, of the devotion and ability of our leaders. 
It is as much beside the mark to compare ourselves 
with other Christian groups. God gave our fathers 
a revelation of Himself, and we have built a tomb for 
their devotion and set their deeds in jeweled death. 
Christ showed us a world to conquer and we gave fifty 
years to the spinning of ecclesiastical fabrics and the 
turning of the cranks of parochial machinery. The 
miracle-working power of the burning heart was ours, 
and we cooled it with sophistries and bound it with 
circumspection and caution, while our churches closed 
and our children wandered to other communions. 
Doesn’t it make you sick to think of it?” 

Mr. Allen closed with a description of a world in 
ruin but a new courage in human hearts. 

He said Universalists had an inheritance which 
had been kept in storage for years, and asked what we 
can do about it. He said: 

“We cannot be, without violating our traditions, 
the conquering force. We cannot be, without an 
apprenticeship which we shall hardly undertake, the 
supreme literary expression of a religious order. But 
we can be, with the sacrifice of our sophistication, a 
living, throbbing, growing incarnation of faith in a 
Father God, an embodiment of the confidence that 
the universe is a plan of love, a demonstration of the 
brotherhood of man. That would be a returning to 
the path of our fathers and, I firmly believe, the great- 
est gift we could bestow upon a bewildered world. 
To have a faith and to live by it has ever been the most 
powerful force in human history. When the faith has 
been erroneous it has rocked civilization; when it has 
been true it has built and beautified all things it 
touched. I ean believe, then, that it was with some 
prophetic insight that our leaders rephrased our dec- 
laration of faith. Our first statement, you will re- 
member, was a profession of faith, our second was an 
assembling of principles. This is a declaration of 
purpose: 

“ “The bond of fellowship shall be a common pur- 
pose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it, and to 
cooperate in establishing the kingdom for which he 
lived and died. 

““To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal 
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Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the su- 
preme worth of every human personality, in the au- 
thority of truth known or to be known, and in the 
power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
nee a evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God.’ 


“Perhaps we didn’t mean that fully when we gave 
our assent to it, but I ask you to consider the fact that 
if we do mean it and live it with the same spirit and 
power as our fathers, it may well be the biggest thing 
that has happened in this old world of ours for a 
thousand years.” 


The History and Background of the Universalist 
Church---I 


Herbert E. Benton 


Universalists of Pennsylvania were guests of Uni- 
tarians at the annual meeting of the Joseph Priestley 
Conference and the Association Alliance, held with the 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, May 8. The Uni- 
versalists by request arranged a program to inform 
Unitarians about Universalist Church life. Dr. Frederic 
W. Perkins spoke on ‘‘Polity,” the Rev. Geo. A. Gay on 
“Our Church at Work Today,” and Dr. Benton on the 
history. Parts of Dr. Benton’s address are given here, 
and other portions will appear next week. 


before me—Mr. Thomas Butler, who knows 
more of Universalist history than any other 
S7e man. I am greatly indebted to him. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, but exceeding 
fine. One hundred and thirty-eight years ago Joseph 
Priestley delivered his first lectures in the recently 
erected Lombard St. Universalist Church, the only 
church building in the city which was opened to him. 
Those lectures were immediately published, and led to 
the formation of the First Unitarian Church. 

Now after the lapse of all these years, during which 
floods of religious debate have swirled under the 
bridge, descendants of that First Unitarian Church in- 
vite us, descendants of that Lombard St. Universalist 
Church, to be guests of the Joseph Priestley Conference. 
It took a long time to get back to that starting point, 
but here we are. 

Let us call that great man before us for a moment, 
and listen to Joseph Priestley as he stood in the pulpit 
of that church: “I shall take the liberty to express my 
concurrence with the minister and the congregation 
worshiping here in their opinions concerning the final 
happiness of all the human race, a doctrine eminently 
qualified to promote alike gratitude to God and con- 
sequently every other virtue.” 

Words those as fragrant and warm to our hearts 
as to those Universalists who heard them in 1796. 

To give the complete history and sketch the entire 
background of the Universalist Church would be to 
portray the story of man since first he looked into 
the face of his fellow and saw there not an enemy but 
abrother. Of a truth “‘nothing that is human is alien 
to us,” and in that deep soil of our common humanity 
the Universalist Church finds its imperishable roots. 

Presumably there will be more interest here in 
that portion of the story which bears a local color, but 
first I must remind you that Universalism is by no 
means a new religious philosophy. In search of evi- 
dence we must travel far from these Phildelphia scenes 
and betake ourselves to the very beginnings of the 
Christian Church. 


ec HE man who should give this address sits here 
SH TN 


Historians tell us that there were five or six the- 
ological schools established during the early centuries 
of the Christian era, of which one taught everlasting 
punishment of the wicked, one annihilation, and the 
others universal restoration. Further, the writings of 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, perhaps the most 
noted scholars of their time, testify indubitably to 
their belief in the infinite depths of the divine mercy. 
They and their followers were often called “‘the merci- 
ful doctors.” Of a truth Universalism had a promising 
beginning. 

Strange indeed that a belief so widely accepted in 
the days when the figure of Jesus was just beyond the 
vision of living men, a belief which, moreover, ap- 
peals to all that is compassionate and tender in the 
human heart, should have aroused a bitterness of op- 
position amounting sometimes to frenzy, and a malice 
that balked at no medium of persecution, however cruel. 

Certainly it was not long before the minority 
which denied the “larger hope’? became aggressively 
active. After the manner of minorities, they began to 
play the game of politics, to pack conventions and 
employ methods of intimidation. This they did to 
such good or bad effect that in 544 a church council 
decreed that universalism should henceforth be 
anathematized as a heresy, and only endless punish- 
ment should be recognized as orthodox. 

To discuss the vicissitudes to which the doc- 
trine of God’s infinite love was subjected during the 
following centuries would fill many volumes, for it 
would not be crushed despite relentless persecution. 

We pass over centuries, and come to the days 
when certain individuals rise clearly before us. Of 
these there are three who will concern us especially. 
The first is Dr. George de Benneville, the story of 
whose life is strangely and powerfully dramatic. The 
key to that story is his intense mysticism. He was a 
seer of visions, and not only believed implicitly in the 
existence of angels and demons, but was sure that he 
had conversed with them. 

He was born in London July 26, 1708, the son of 
French Huguenot refugees who had been cordially 
welcomed by William and Mary, King and Queen of 
England. Both parents died soon after his birth, and 
William and Mary also, and young George came 
under the protection of Queen Anne, who was his 
godmother and virtually adopted him. 

As a boy he seems to have shared the rather wild 
life of the English Court, until in one of his mystical 
visions he beheld himself first as damned for his sins 
and then as redeemed by the benignant figure of Christ 
himself. 
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It was this experience which first gave him the 
conviction that all souls would be redeemed. If that 
boon could come to him who had been such a sinner, 
then surely it was held in store for all. 

So thrilled was he by his new birth that he began 
ardently to proclaim his faith, only to receive shortly 
dismissal from the French Protestant Church, which 
was Calvinistic. Soon after he felt a call within his 
soul to go to France and preach the glad tidings. 
Fearful of the outcome to himself should he undertake 
such a venture, he refused to follow the inner voice, 
and thereupon fell seriously ill so that he felt he was 
about to die. Believing this extremity to be due to his 
refusal to follow the divine leadership, he determined 
to yield and cross into France, and we have the testi- 
mony of his autobiography that he was immediately 
healed of his infirmity. 

Although he was but seventeen years of age, he 
undertook the arduous and dangerous labors of an 
evangelist, traveling widely, preaching in the villages 
and the woods. He was soon arrested, and released 
with a stern warning. Persisting in his course, after 
two years he was again arrested, and this time he and a 
companion were condemned to death. His com- 
panion was hanged, meeting death bravely, and he 
himself was already kneeling ready to receive the blow 
of the axe, which was to be the method of his execu- 
tion, when a reprieve arrived from the French king. 

After this nerve-shattering experience he jour- 
neyed to Germany, where he remained some eighteen 
years. During this time he studied medicine and 
preached as opportunity offered. 

Another serious illness resulted in apparent death. 
For forty-two hours his body was apparently lifeless, 
while his spirit, under the guidance of heavenly mes- 
sengers, was conducted through the various abodes of 
the celestial realms. What he witnessed during this 
pilgrimage confirmed him in his Universalist belief. 
We may add that to the day of his death, more than 
fifty years after, he clung tenaciously to the belief 
that this experience had actually happened to him. 

Recovering from this illness, the inner voice 
prompted him to sail for America. During the long 
voyage he again became very ill, and was confined to 
his bunk when the ship docked at Philadelphia. 

Christopher Sower (Sauer), a printer of German- 
town, had dreamed three times that he should go toa 
certain dock and bring to his home a sick man whom 
he would find. Impelled by this mandate, he took his 
horse and wagon and found even as the dream had 
pictured. 

Thus began a lifelong intimacy. De Benneville 
remained with Sauer for two years, and then removed 
to Oley, where he married Esther Bertholet, also of a 
French Huguenot family, and built a house in which 
on the second floor was a large room in which for years 
he preached his Universalist doctrine. 

In 1755 the French and Indian War brought him 
to Milestown, now Oak Lane, and three years later he 
built a fine house at the corner of Green Lane and Old 
York Road. There he died in the ninetieth year of 
his age, beloved by a vast circle of friends. His grave, 
which lies in the little cemetery at Green Lane and 
Broad St., might well become a Universalist shrine. 

To evaluate the contribution he made to the 


Universalist Church we must return for a moment to 
Germany, and note that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were in that country a group of pietists 
and mystics who, like de Benneville, held the belief in 
universal restoration. A group of these men essayed 
to publish a new translation of the Bible with com- 
mentary, known as the Berleberger Bible. It con- 
sisted of some eight volumes and clearly taught this 
doctrine. 

One of this group was Hochman von Hochenan, a 
friend and associate of whom was Alexander Mack, 
who, coming to Pennsylvania, founded or became the 
leader of the German Baptist Brethren, or, as they were 
known later, the Dunkards.. Both von Hochenan and 
Mack himself held to the belief in universal restora- 
tion. Indeed, while it does not appear as one of the 
cardinal tenets of the sect, it seems to have been 
generally held by them. As they were widely scat- 
tered through eastern Pennsylvania the soil was well 
prepared for the preaching of de Benneville. 

Note further that Christopher Sauer, who proved 
such a friend in need to de Benneville, was a member 
of this sect. Consequently de Benneville’s Universal- 
ism was nothing new to him. Indeed, so sympathetic 
was he that later, presumably with de Benneville’s 
approval, perhaps even at his suggestion, he published 
an English translation of Paul Siegvold’s ‘““The Ever- 
lasting Gospel,’’ an exposition of Universalism that 
had proved so popular in Germany that it had gone 
through five editions. (Some may see in this an in- 
timation that the history of the Universalist Church 
should bear the familiar words “‘made in Germany.’’) 
This translation was the first Universalist book to be 
printed in this country. This was in 1755, fifteen 
years before John Murray landed in New Jersey and 
fourteen years after de Benneville had begun to plant 
the Universalist seed in this section. 

If George de Benneville had been the church- 
building type, the first Universalist churches would 
undoubtedly have been established by him. But this 
he made no attempt to do. He proclaimed the doc- 
trine. That was enough for him. 

But how much influence he had in bringing this 
faith to many who subsequently came into Universalist 
churches in various parts of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey no one can ever say. 

Whatever may have been his place in the visible 
Universalist Church, he made one contribution of in- 
estimable value, and that was in his influence over the 
life of Elhanan Winchester, both by the impress of his 
personality and the persuasive arguments of the book 
he had fathered, ‘“The Everlasting Gospel.’’ 


* * * 


Says Dr. Rufus M. Jones: My old teacher at Harvard told 
us one day how an oysterman in Boston got converted at a 
meeting and called the oystermen together and took for his 
text: “Thou knowest I am an oysterman.”” He said: “‘Isn’t it 
wonderful that Christ revealed himself as an oysterman? He 
found us in the mud. He cracked our hard shells open and 
found what we were meant ior.”’ 

After the meeting, one of the men who was not quite so 
moved told him that the text really was: “Thou knowest I am 
an austere man.” 

“TI don’t care what it is,” was the reply; “I got eight con- 
verts from it.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter VII 

pae|O W those who were present at the meeting of 

‘a| January 27, 1825, voted on the proposition to 

organize an Annual Unitarian Convention is 
ef. of interest. 

Present and voting Aye: Clergymen: Channing, 
Ware, Pierpont, Norton, Sparks, Edes, Harding. 
Laymen: Oliver, Bradford, Higginson, Tappan, Dwight, 
Colonel May. 

Voting Aye by letter or proxy: Clergymen: Nichols, 
Parker, Thayer, Willard. Laymen: Judge Howe, 
Atherton, Bryant, Judge Story, Judge White, Ichabod 
Tucker, Saltonstall. 

Present and voting No: Clergymen: Abbott, Pierce, 
Bigelow, Allyne, Bancroft, Freeman. Laymen: Bond, 
Jackson. 

Whether any were present and not voting is not 
known. Naturally the presiding officer and secretary 
of the meeting are not recorded in the vote. Accord- 
ing to the record, eleven clergymen and thirteen lay- 
men voted in favor of the proposition: six clergymen 
and two laymen voted no; twenty-four ayes, eight 
noes. 

At the bottom of the paper on which these min- 
utes are set down occurs the following note: ‘‘These 
minutes of the discussion were taken down at the time 
by the secretary (James Walker). The future meeting 
proposed was never called, as there appeared so much 
difference of opinion as to the expediency or the nature 
of the measure proposed which was not passed, it 
seemed best to let it subside swb silentio.”’ 

After this meeting a profound silence engulfs the 
matter. There is disappointment and irony in the 
sub silentio comment of James Walker, or some other 
chronicler. It is hard to believe that the men com- 
posing the “‘Anonymous Association” (“A. A.’’) 
ceased to have any further interest in the matter after 
that meeting, but so far as the minutes of their meet- 
ings go there is not a single mention of it. Up to 
January 27 there was hardly a meeting of these men 
when the Unitarian Convention was not mentioned. 
After that date not a single word is set down. 

They were none the less profoundly interested in 
various schemes for advancing the cause of a liberal 
gospel. With the failure of the convention project 
they seem to have taken upon themselves the task of 
fostering the establishment of new Unitarian churches 
wherever possible. This was not a new interest which 
they had suddenly taken up but one that had been 
steadily forcing itself upon them. 

They had established the Evangelical Missionary 
Society for missionary enterprise, which, though de- 
signedly non-sectarian, could hardly fail to lean 
heavily toward the liberal side. Frequently in the 
meetings of the “A. A.” information was given of 
efforts being made to establish a new Unitarian church. 
They decide it is ‘‘expedient to encourage the Society 
... . in Bedford Street in obtaining aid for the pur- 
pose of erecting a more commodious place of worship.” 
(November 18, 1823.) They are interested in “the 
prospect of a new Congregational church in the 


Western part of the city.”’ Again a committee is ap- 
pointed ‘for considering the expediency of proceeding 
with the plan for a new Unitarian Chapel.” A letter 
is read from a gentleman in Richmond on the subject 
of Unitarianism there, and “a letter from a person in 
Ohio, giving a favorable account of Unitarianism 
there.” “Mr. Reed communicated information re- 
specting the favorable success of gentlemen at Bangor 
in raising funds by subscription to erect a church.’ 
(April, 1824.) They are informed ‘“‘that a religious 
society of about fifty families had lately formed at 
Amesbury.” “Mr. Walker read a report on the sub- 
ject of ascertaining where new churches on liberal 
principles, may be established and the importance of 
seasonably affording aid.’”’ More and more they were 
committing themselves to the work of spreading Uni- 
tarianism and the negative results of the January 27 
meeting stiffened them in that task. 

They became interested (February, 1825) in the 
venture of “Rev. Mr. Kay of Northumberland, Pa.’ 
On May 4, 1825, there was read ‘‘A Letter to the Uni- 
tarian Clergy and Congregations of Boston from the 
committee of a new church in Harrisburg, Penn... . 
in which aid was requested for the purpose of erecting 
an edifice for public worship.” 

A report made to “A. A.” by Mr. Walker in De- 
cember of 1824 reveals the situation that confronted 
them. These men were in the clutch of circumstance 
and there simply was no way they could deal with the 
situation except by organization. In this report Mr. 
Walker ‘says: 


The means of assistance at the disposal of the Unitarian 
body are limited and by no means egual to the wants to be sup- 
plied; and consequently that the application of any part of these 
means to the relief of the less deserving societies has the effect of 
taking it from the more deserving. 'That these societies are for 
the most part remote and of course their condition and prospects 
are imperfectly known, especially as the information which we 
do receive is generally through the applicants themselves, and, 
therefore, not through persons the most likely to give unpreju- 
diced statements, so that unless some pains are taken to ascer- 
tain their comparative claims our charity will not be likely to 
be distributed with sufficient wisdom and impartiality. Your 
committee would submit the following resolution: 

“That a committee be appointed with instructions to as- 
certain the number of societies asking or now receiving aid from 
Unitarian charities and their comparative claims as regards the 
motives influencing them, their internal resources, the prospect 
of final success and being able to support themselves and the 
benefits liable to accrue to themselves or the community or both 
should they succeed.” 

Messrs. Walker, Ware, Jr., Bond, and Higginson were ap- 
pointed a perpetual committee to attend to the subject. 


The failure of the January 27 meeting to result 
in needed organization did not alter the situation 
which confronted them. The Macedonian calls be- 
came more frequent and insistent. At the “A. A.” 
meeting of May 4, 1825, fifteen members were present. 
They were “Messrs. Palfrey, Tuckerman, Higginson, 
Lowell, Miles, Bradford, Gannett, Willard, H. Ware, 
Jr., Walker, Bond, Reed, Tappan, Dr. John Ware, 
Eliot.” 
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A report on the state of religion in Pennsylvania 
was discussed, and ended in the following resolution 
being voted: 

That a society should be formed, the purpose of which 
should be the diffusion of Christian truth and holiness in the 
United States by the employment of missionaries, the distribution 
of tracts and other means. 

Obviously, some definite action was being contem- 
plated. Three weeks later came “Anniversary Week,”’ 
with the usual influx of visitors to Boston from all 
parts of the Commonwealth and beyond. This was 
obviously the most opportune time for associated ac- 
tion of any sort. The men constituting the “A. A.” 
obviously had not abandoned the idea of a Unitarian 
Association nation-wide in extent, but apparently did 
not feel inclined as an association to make another 
move in that direction. Outside the “A. A.”’ were 
other clergy and laymen equally committed to Uni- 
tarianism who were aware of the need of organizing 
their forces. The orthodox were drawing an ever- 
narrowing circle about them, were becoming more 
and more obstructive and abusive, so that their free- 
dom and self-respect were deeply involved. 

Even in the Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers, where theological differences 
were not recognized, the orthodox were succeeding in 
denying the Unitarians equal rights and privileges. 
“They,” the orthodox members of this body, ‘‘came to 
the solemn conclusion that they could not conscien- 
tiously listen to a Unitarian discourse,’’ so the preacher 
“of the annual sermon was chosen’”’ from among the 
orthodox members. The remarks of Dr. Channing re- 
veal the temper of the assaults made upon them. 


No body of men have been so traduced. Even in this 
metropolis, where Unitarianism has been professed by men and 
women of the most cultivated minds and spotless characters and 
useful lives, by the most honored statesmen and incorruptible 
magistrates, by ministers whose piety and virtue have shed a 
beautiful light on their religion, by individuals whose revered 
names will be cherished by a grateful posterity, even here in the 
midst of these proofs of the purifying power of Unitarianism in 
public and domestic life, unwearied efforts have been used to cover 
its professors with reproach, to hold them up to abhorrence and 
suspicion, and to fasten on them the charge of secret infidelity. 


When it had been proposed to call Unitarians 
together in January it was pointed out that it was a 
most unfavorable season. The roads and weather, if 
not the stars, could be counted on to fight against the 
enterprise. But May was a different story. Kindred 
souls from far and near were in the city, and it is safe 
to assume that as groups of them came together more 
or less casually they discussed what could be done to 
counter these orthodox attacks and to make sure the 
future of Unitarianism. 

The “A. A.,” very naturally, had made no official 
plans to take advantage of the situation. The com- 
mittee which had been appointed by the meeting of 
January 27, so far as we know, had made no plans. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that some of the 
men active in the January 27 meeting were watchful 
for any opportunity that favored the plan they 
cherished. 

No records have come to light to tell us what hap- 
pened. An undated document lends color to the belief 
that at least two men, both of them members of the 


“A. A.,” had looked forward to ‘‘Anniversary Week’’ 
with some hope. They were Lewis Tappan and 
Henry Ware, Jr. This document carries the heading, 
“Hints respecting the Association,” and is initialed 
“Ta. 7T? and’ * Hie Wise ¢ 
“hints’’ was probably to discount the “‘expediency”’ 
pleas which were sure to be made and which had 
brought the January meeting to a negative result. 
“Take no account of the prejudices,” thus runs one 
hint, “or opposition of our own body but ascertain 
our means, and our duty before commencing operations 
systematically, perseveringly (thus the prejudiced, 
lukewarm and inimical, will see their errors, become 
friendly to the object of the Association and cooperate 
with us.”?) This “hint” is labeled “‘procedure”’ and 
initialed ‘‘L. T.”’ Another “hint” reads: “The presi- 
dent and executive committee should be chosen and 
organized immediately. The choice of vice-president 
might be deferred. The formation of the society should 
then be announced in a pamphlet.” Two suggestions 
for president are made, “‘Dr. Channing or Governor 
Lincoln.” 

What is fairly certain is that a group of men 
gathered themselves together for the purpose of actu- 
ally making a serious beginning. It was unofficial 
and informal and not connected with any organized 
group. Where this more or less impromptu meeting 
was held there is nothing to indicate and probably was 
not in any sense secret. To indicate anyone more 
than another as responsible for this gathering would 
be pure guess-work. Probably no one wished to be 
more prominent than another. It appears that, 
“Mr. Ware’”’ was requested to read at the Berry Street 
Conference, Wednesday morning, May 25, 1825, a pro- 
posal “to form a new Association to be called the 
American Unitarian Society.” It was the hope of 
the promoters “that the conference will express their 
approbation of the plan, or at least some gentlemen 
will be induced to favor its prosecution.’”’ Mr. Ware 
was also requested, ‘‘to give notice that a meeting of 
those favorably disposed will be holden at the vestry 
in Berry Street’ at four o’clock that afternoon. 

The proposal read by Mr. Ware stated that: 

The chief and ultimate object of this society will be the 
promotion of pure and undefiled religion by disseminating the 
knowledge of it where adequate means of religious instruction 
are not enjoyed. . . . The society will embrace all Unitarian 
Christians in the United States. Its operations would extend 
themselves through the United States. These operations would 
chiefly consist in the publication and distribution of tracts, and 
the support of missionaries. . . . It would receive the contribu- 
tions of Unitarians from every quarter, and would direct its la- 
bors chiefly to the parts of our country recently settled, to the 
interior of the Middle and to the Western States, where there 
are few preachers, and those often of a character to disgust in- 
telligent minds by the representations which they give of God 
and His revelations. 

According to a document bearing the signature 
“E. Gannett,” the above communication was read by 
the scribe at the Berry Street Conference May 25, 1825. 
The conference thought it was not required to take 
any order on the subject. A meeting was held at the 
same place at 4 p. m. of which Dr. Ware was chosen 
moderator. After some discussion it was ‘‘voted that 
it is expedient to form a new society to be called the 
American Unitarian Association and that a committee 
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of three be appointed to carry the preceding vote into 
effect. Messrs. Walker, Tappan and Gannett were 
chosen on this committee. Adjourned to May 26, 
10 a.m. Attest E. Gannett.” 

The adjourned meeting on Thursday, May 26, 
1825, revised the original proposal submitted by Dr. 
Ware. The word Association in the title was sub- 
stituted for the word Society. The phrase “pure and 
undefiled religion” was deleted and the phrase ‘‘pure 
Christianity’’ put in its place. This change was most 
likely inspired by a determination not to surrender to 
the orthodox their equal right to the name Christian. 

Dr. Channing was chosen as president, Ezra E. 
Gannett, secretary, and Lewis Tappan, treasurer. 

Dr. Channing, largely because of poor health, de- 
clined to serve, whereupon the executive committee 
elected Dr. Aaron Bancroft to that position, and this 
despite the fact that he had all along consistently op- 
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posed forming the association. His letter to Dr. Gan- 
nett dated at Worcester, July 30, 1825, in which he 
replied to the one informing him of the action of the 
executive committee, reveals his magnanimity and 
his devotion to the liberal cause. 


Your plan of executing the purpose of the Association of 
Unitarians meets my fullest approbation, and I truly appreciate 
the honor done me in my election to the presidency. Though I 
have attained to an age which warns me of the propriety of 
rather retiring from public stations than entering into new re- 
sponsible situations, yet if you have not already filled this re- 
spectable office with a more suitable character, and your com- 
mittee still suppose that I can in that capacity be of any use to 
the society, I will not decline your request. 


Thus, after much labor, was the American Uni- 
tarian Association brought into being and started on 
its career. 

(The End) 


A New Christening Service---I 


L. Griswold Williams 


&Y Aoi} make up a religion; and for the propagation 
a Ss] and persistence of the religion the greatest 
Sel] of these is ritual. Liberals have been con- 
sistently neglectful of this fact, to their own loss. 
They have developed little material which is a fitting 
clothing for the free spirit in religion; and the hand- 
me-down and patched-up garments which they have 
appropriated from traditional usage are often better 
suited to antiquarian mummery than to a free man’s 
worship. 

The expurgation and refurbishing achieved by 
Protestants upon the forms of Roman Catholicism was 
often poor taste, poorer art, and bad service to the 
genius of Protestantism. But when these forms have 
been in turn further despoiled and botched for grudg- 
ing use by the liberal, the result is apt to be tasteless, 
bad art, and a defamation of liberal religion. 

Practically none of the ritual of the free churches, 
from the simple order of morning worship to marriage 
or the ‘‘dedication”’ of children, is a fresh, honest, and 
esthetically or psychologically valid form for what 
the act really means to the participants, or what it 
should mean in terms of the religious philosophy 
which they profess. Nevertheless it is vitally im- 
portant, unless free religion is to evaporate entirely, 
that adequate forms for it be produced. 

The matter of procedure for the adherence of the 
individual to the group is a case in point. Among the 
Hebrews, a man was born into the community of God’s 
chosen people; children’s religious status was that of 
the parents; a woman was one with father or husband. 
The rite which sealed this relationship, performed soon 
after birth, involved circumcision as a symbol of puri- 
fication; it was also required of adult converts. In 


C HEOLOGY, ethics, and ritual, these three 
Y 


*Copies of this article in pamphlet form, together with the 
Order of Christening, to appear next week, may be obtained from 
the Hymn and Service Commission, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. The Order of Christening alone, in leaflet form for con- 
gregational use, may be obtained in quantity from the same 
address. 


the new circle of the early Christian community, 
water baptism became the accepted rite of purification 
and admission to membership; infant baptism is doubt- 
ful. 

In the established Roman Catholic group, again 
one was born into the church; infant baptism was the 
sign; as with the Israelites, the affiliation of the child 
followed that of the parents. Participation in the 
major rite of the church, the eucharist, was the mark 
of full initiation, and was only for those who were 
“confirmed”’ in the faith—avowed for them in infancy 
by others—by anointing, which “‘sealed’”’ the infant 
baptism. Here was a ceremony derived from the 
primitive pagan rite of initiation into the tribe at 
puberty, which complicated the process of adherence. 
In fact, the church has never been able to agree as to 
what specific “gift’? was imparted at baptism, and 
what at confirmation. 

Protestantism as a new movement left practically 
untouched the ideas underlying these forms for the ad- 
herence of the individual to the group. The infant 
was baptized as soon after birth as possible, so as to 
acquire that which by nature he could not have: en- 
trance into the Kingdom of God. In youth one was 
“confirmed” that he might be admitted to holy com- 
munion. Adults might be admitted to participation 
upon “confession of faith,’ assenting to established 
formulations of belief; the rite and all its benefits was 
forbidden to “‘unbelievers.”’ 

Gradually ideas have altered, but the anachron- 
istic forms remain. In the free churches, the “Lord’s 
Supper” is a symbol of fellowship and spiritual unity, 
open to all; “‘confirmation” for it is pointless, there- 
fore; “‘baptism”’ as a prerequisite is unnecessary. One 
cannot be “born into”? membership in the free church, 
for some degree of individual consciousness is re- 
quired for affiliation. Free religion cannot coun- 
tenance giving over the child’s mind to “articles of 
faith’ in advance by parents, sponsors, or “‘god- 
parents.”” Creedal unanimity is not expected, for 
there is no creed. God is not thought of as the pro- 
tector exclusively of one group of “chosen people,”’ 
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to which one must “belong’’ for assurance of earthly 
peace and immortality. 

The basic ideas of the old forms are gone forever. 
But still there remains the need for perpetuating a 
vehicle for the new conceptions, the “body” of the 
church. The furtive signing of a book in private, the 
donation of a mid-Victorian nosegay to children in 
public, are neither dignified nor expressive forms for 
making contact with the power of “the spirit that 
maketh alive.’ By what worthy formality, then, 
shall people be joined into a free church? 

Classification with regard to such a fellowship 
seems simple. Either one is in it, or one is not; there 
are no indeterminate stages requiring ‘‘confirmation.”’ 
If one is not in it, one is either an irresponsible child, 
or a person competent to choose, the dividing line 
being an arbitrary age limit, probably, rather than an 
intelligence test. As a child, one may be initially as- 
sociated with the body, and directed toward member- 
ship in it. As one competent to choose, one may be 
directly inducted into membership. Thus but two 
forms are required for adherence: an introductory 
one for the immature; and a conclusive one for the 
mature. 

To produce a ritual for either case, the meaning 
of the form must be clearly in mind; this involves his- 
toric perspective, as well as contemporary awareness 
and prevision. Obviously, group consciousness should 
be stimulated, ethical values emphasized, and theologi- 
cal concepts universalized. 

Taking for development the introductory form 
involving the reception of the personal name, the ap- 
pended “Order of Christening’’ is offered as a valid 
form for a free church. The preliminary exposition is 
intended for distribution to parents, to elucidate, and 
to persuade if necessary; it is issued as a folder, with a 
reproduction of Rembrandt’s “Presentation in the 
Temple” on the cover. The ‘“‘Order’’ itself is intended 
as a portion of the service book in the hands of the 
congregation, as their active participation is re- 
quired. 


The Meaning of Christening in a Free Church 
What It Has Meant 


Baptism is one of the world’s oldest religious 
rites, and one which has had various meanings since 
it was practiced by primitive man. Originally it was 
part of the initiation through which every boy passed, 
when at the end of childhood he was admitted to full 
membership in the tribe with ceremonies which sug- 
gested a second birth. By his first birth he came into 
the world; by the second he was born into his tribe, 
and received knowledge of its rules and its gods. 

In the time of Jesus the ceremonial application of 
water was a common form of initiation, and he ac- 
cepted it from his predecessor, John, called ‘“The Bap- 
tizer,”’ as a sigh of his dedication to his life work of es- 
tablishing the Kingdom of God. Later, when his 
followers organized the church to fulfill his mission, 
olive oil was also used. But whatever the form, the 
Christian meaning has been essentially the same as 
the primitive one: the sign of admission into a larger 
and better order of things. 

At the same time that the child passed from the 
life of the family into the life of the tribe, he was given 


the sacred name of the group, that borne by the totem 
animal or the protecting deity. In the practice of the 
Christian Church a similar ceremony has existed—that 
of giving with baptism a Christian name, distinct from 
the family name, at the time when the child was re- 
ceived into the circle of the Church. Again the mean- 
ing was the same; the giving of the name was the seal 
of a new and higher relationship. 


What It Does Not Mean 

Through many ages and in various lands and re- 
ligions, this ceremony of receiving the name has been 
overlaid with countless superstitions, from which it 
is even yet difficult to free the mind. Ina free church, 
where we accept or reject the dogmas of the past ac- 
cording to their present contribution to spiritual 
growth, although many of the ideas concerning chris- 
tening are discarded, the form itself serves a vital 
purpose. 

No longer do we hold that ‘‘all men are conceived 
and born in sin” and need to be saved by the baptis- 
mal process from eternal damnation. Nor do we be- 
lieve that the child, in advance of the development of 
its own powers of choice, can be given over to any par- 
ticular form of belief. 


What It Means 

Instead, christening is the seal of a new and higher 
relationship in a wholly natural sense. The parents, 
in the normal happy pride of parenthood, bring their 
child from the circle of the family to its first contacts 
with a larger and more idealistic social group, the 
church. In that presence, the organized expression 
of man’s desire for a better life, the child receives 
its distinguishing name, sign of its own worthy in- 
dividuality, with the ritual established for that pur- 
pose. 

It is, as it has been in the past, a solemn yet fes- 
tive occasion—a time for the undertaking of impor- 
tant vows, and for the giving and receiving of joyous 
wishes by relatives and friends. 

But, like the holy vows of matrimony, or any 
other serious pledge, there is no magic which the oath 
will work of itself, apart from the meaning given to it 
by the participants. The church stands, by its very 
nature, to aid every good endeavor; it affirms that the 
nature of things is Love; but that ‘‘God Himself cannot 
make man’s best without best men to aid Him.”’ 


Your Child’s Christening 


It is just because men are so highly responsible 
that they need every possible bond and encouragement 
to good action. This the church still provides in 
fullest and most unselfish measure. To have a child 
christened is to give it its rightful heritage of sacred 
influences, linked inseparably with the name which is 
the seal of that relationship. For the parents or 
guardians it means to take upon themselves most 
seriously the highest of human obligations—those to 
the spiritual development of the new life in their care; 
obligations which, as the year pass by, no other in- 
stitution except the church can help them so ade- 
quately to fulfill. 

For the final arrangements, talk with your min- 
ister. 
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A Letter and a Comment 


John Clarence Petrie 


9) OME months ago a woman began coming to the 
Memphis Unitarian church—now a member 
of the Free Church Fellowship—who turned 
ox out to be almost totally deaf, so much so that 
dite could not follow the sermon at all. She called at 
the house, telling me she had been reared in Catholi- 
cism but had fought her way out of it. In the ob- 
jections she raised to her ancestral faith she was cer- 
tainly at one with the things we stand for in the 
Liberal churches. But what puzzled me was, what 
could a deaf person gain from attending any Protes- 
tant worship, turning so completely as it does upon 
the sermon as its very heart and center? She con- 
tinued to come to church, however, and one day I 
called at the house. I learned from talking to her 
family that she was an entirely happy, healthy- 
minded person, with none of the suspicions and re- 
sentments that so often make life miserable for the 
deaf and those who live with them. 

Being unable to talk to her on the subject, I felt 
called upon to write her a letter on my own attitude 
toward the possibility of her receiving relief from her 
deafness through the aid of religion. I told her of 
cases of various kinds of infirmity where faith had 
seemed to be the main instrument of cure; of others 
where prayer and faith had seemed to confer no 
benefit. I added that I knew of no one who had not 
been helped by faith and prayer, saying that those 
who had not been physically helped had found new 
strength to endure what could not be cured. I must 
also have asked in my letter for some expression from 
her of what she gained from coming to church services 
when she could not hear the sermon. The following 
excerpts from her reply carry a message and display a 
spirit that I believe will strike a sympathetic chord 
for the readers of this journal. 


It has been so long since I have heard a sermon that 
it has automatically ceased to be a part of my devotions. 

But I like to join with others in acknowledging my 
Creator. I like to be a part of the force that is created 
through group activity. I like being off duty in the 
material sense, and the time spent in church affords 
this opportunity for contemplation of the creative life 
principle, the force or power or law that made me, and 
which sustains and provides for me; for I realize that 
my own efforts would but meet with frustration were 
it not for this ever-present spiritual power or law. I 
like the sociability provided through the church, for 
hearing is only one of the special senses, and sight is a 
mighty pleasure. I like the spiritual contact or cur- 
rent that runs through a congregation. I feel it in- 
tensely. 1 receive much inspiration from church at- 
tendance. I like the fellowship and the handclasp. I 
like the opportunity for concentration on thanksgiving 
and praise for the Spirit. So you can see I get a good 
deal out of going to church. 

Last, but not least, and this is your laugh, I often 
watch the speaker and plan what I would say were I in 
his place. 

I thank you so much for your prayers and kind 
letter, but I have not the spirit of resignation, for which 
I am thankful. If I had had I would be resigned to a 
belief in the perversion of natural law as taught in the 


conception of Jesus’ mother, but which by fighting 
through I now know to be an unclean teaching. And 
had I the spirit of resignation I would still believe in 
hell, for I was taught to quit beating my head against 
a stone wall and to be resigned. I hope that I shall 
never be resigned to any undesirable condition, but that I 
shall retain the fighting spirit for both physical and 
spiritual improvement. 


That what this woman says about the power of 
the spirit flowing through a congregation is true all 
who have given any thought to the Quaker type of 
meeting will agree. The old Quakers had something 
we have lost in our modern Protestant churches, 
where we must be continually singing, praying, read- 
ing aloud, or listening to others doing the same. 
This woman’s infirmity has made her able to catch 
something the rest of us may be missing; for we may 
be handicapped by coming to trust too much the 
sounds that reach the physical ear. She has ears to 
hear that we do not possess. For one who can catch 
other sounds than those of words the old truth is 
reborn that it is not our much speaking that is most 
important. 

I am struck with this use of silence by the Oxford 
Group. Everything these people do seems to begin 
with a quiet time. Does a group adherent have an 
interview with another person whom he is trying to 
change? He asks his friend if they may have a “quiet 
time”’ together and let God speak. Shall a man give 
up drinking? Havea quiet time about it and see what 
God wants. Shall a woman sue her husband for 
divorce? Have a quiet time and listen for what God 
wants. Is it a large public gathering? Before it 
“the team”’ will have had a quiet time, and all the 
speakers have been chosen during the silence. What 
is the first thing we should dointhemorning? Havea 
quiet time with God, to resurrender our lives, to plan 
the day’s activities, find out what God would have us 
do, how He would have us spend our time. 

This lady by her infirmity is shut off from the 
sounds that drown out the voice of the Spirit. And 
we who might be inclined to pity her as we sing so 
loudly the praises of the Eternal, may be quite obliv- 
ious of the spiritual vibrations about us. 

As for that spirit of fight in her, which of us does 
not thrill over it? If resignation means accepting as 
the will of God what we ought to destroy, then resig- 
nation to that extent becomes a denial of the Christ 
who never resigned himself in the presence of evil. 

There is a warning that some of us in our strenu- 
ous time might need. My correspondent does not 
need it, if I am any judge of human character. But 
some of us do. That is, not to overlook the very im- 
portant psychological law of reversed effort. Some- 
times what is needed is not a straining and struggle 
after what we want, but a resigning of the matter into 
the hands of God. Saint Paul failed in his youth to 
attain to the morality of the Old Law, strive as much 
ashe might.. Then came that experience on the road to 
Damascus, when he was stricken blind for a time and 
learned to wait for the will of God. Then there came 
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into his life an infusion of the indescribable influence 
to help which the theologies name divine grace. 
What he had failed to accomplish when he was a ser- 
vant of the Law he suddenly saw done for him, as it 
were, by the divine law. Indeed, it may be that the 
very suc-ess my friend has in capturing the spirit of 
God in church is due to her expectation that God will 
do something there for her, whereas those of us who 
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‘th nk we are more favored may be actually strain- 


ing and striving to the point that God cannot help 
us. 

One more point. I am going to ask her to write 
down some of the thoughts she has when she sees but 
cannot hear me preaching—those plans she makes as 
to what she would say were she in my place. I may 
learn something about preaching. 


Max Carl Otto 


Boyd H. Bode 


mace] T['T’ LE over a year ago there came off the 
Al press a remarkable book entitled, ‘‘Is There 
a God?” A subtitle informs us that the 

24) book is a “conversation,” conducted by two 
ERsfostaas and a layman. The theologians are 
Henry Nelson Wieman and Douglas Clyde Macin- 
tosh; the layman, who assumes the role of devil’s 
advocate by defending ‘“‘an affirmative faith in the 
non-existence of God,” is Max Carl Otto, brilliant 
teacher and writer at the University of Wisconsin. 

Even with this scant information the reader will 
be prepared to find that the term “conversation” is 
merely a euphemism for an academic contest. There 
is none of the casualness suggested by the term; and, 
while a scrupulous politeness is maintained by the em- 
battled trio, a close observer will detect a certain 
amount of slugging in the clinches. If the status of 
the contestants and the subject of the dispute make 
this an occasion for surprise, the reader may be as- 
sured that a still greater surprise is in store for 
him. 

The issue as stated seems simple, and one would 
naturally expect the defenders of the faith to join 
forces against the skeptic. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, it does not work out that way. The theolo- 
gians—as is the wont of theologians—find it im- 
possible to operate in complete harmony, even during 
the period of the emergency. Each of them shows a 
startling readiness either to form a temporary alliance 
with Otto against his colleague or else to launch his 
attack indiscriminately against them both. 

To some persons the volume just referred to will 
be simply another demonstration of the futility of 
theological discussions. Others who bring to it a 
wider historical perspective will sense in it a large 
significance. Unless it is able to secure a new 
orientation, religion in the traditional sense is 
entering its final stage of decline. The trend of the 
times appears to be unmistakable. The important 
question in the present connection concerns the 
general character of the orientation that is demanded. 
One of the alternatives proposed in the “conversation,” 
retains, in the main, the historic conception of God, 
but can validate this conception only by a highly 
dubious appeal to “evidence.”’ Another alternative 
disclaims the need of evidence, and has recourse to 
logical sleight-of-hand to show that the existence of 
God is as much a self-evident fact as the existence of 
the Rocky Mountains. If these two positions are fairly 
representative, then the cause is in a bad way. Of 
the three, Otto alone seems to have a clear compre- 
hension of the issue that is involved. 


What is this issue? To state it would be to givea 
synopsis of the entire Lebensanschauwung which Otto 
has presented in the classroom, on the platform, and in 
print, for many years back. The limits of this paper 
permit, at best, only a rough indicativn of its general 
character. It has its roots far back in the past. In 
earlier times men felt themselves helpless against the 
forces operating in their physical and social environ- 
ment. So they naturally insisted on supernatural or 
transcendental guarantees for their dearest hopes and 
aspirations. For this purpose, and under the tutelage 
of their religious and philosophical leaders, they built 
for themselves another dimension to their visible and 
tangible universe, so that the affairs of this world be- 
came dependent on a reality beyond the bounds of 
space and time. 

As a result of the development of science and 
technology, man’s control over his environment has 
been greatly increased, but the old attitude tends to 
persist. This is partly due to the habits of thinking 
which have become ingrained during the centuries, 
but it is also due in part to science itself. We have be- 
come accustomed to taking for granted that science 
gives us a photographic presentation of reality. 
terpreted in this fashion, science offers us a world in 
which spiritual values are alien and in which they can- 
not endure unless supported by the “everlasting 
arms.” This misreading of science thus serves as a 
reinforcement of our age-long habits. Our universe 
has become split up into two disparate parts. One 
part is our everyday world, conceived as dominated by 
brute, mechanical law; the other is a world of pure 
reason and tender mercy. This transcendental world 
has become a psychological necessity; we cannot sur- 
render it without abandoning the values of life that 
we hold to be supreme. So we cling to it, either as a 
vaguely conceived beyond, from which we draw re- 
inforcement for our mundane spiritual impulses, or 
else as a reality which we transport bodily into our 
everyday world through metaphysical jugglery, in 
order to transfigure some aspect of ordinary existence 
and call it God. 

Whichever of these divergent roads we may 
choose to travel, the purpose is the same, viz., to re- 
tain a transcendental guarantee for our human values. 
Here, then, is the issue. Is such a guarantee neces- 
sary? Otto maintains that it is not, for two reasons. 
One is that a present-day survey of the situation re- 
veals no need of such a guarantee; the other is that to 
make provision for a guarantee is inimical to the best 
interests of the spiritual life. 

The need of a guarantee is supposed to arise in 
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part from man’s inability to control his environment 
and in part from the character of the world that science 
is supposed to reveal to us. Of man’s increase in 
power over his environment it is not necessary to make 
more than the briefest mention. The record shows an 
impressive list of triumphs. To take contagious dis- 
eases as an illustration, prayer and fasting have been 
supplanted by sanitation and hygiene. As Otto says, 
“Substitution of a non-theistic for a theistic principle 
of explanation has uniformly resulted in the enhance- 
ment of human welfare.” (‘Is There a God?” p. 
149.) 

Moreover, faith in science does not mean the en- 
thronement of a power that is hostile to moral values. 
The role of science is far more modest and practical 
than that. “Scientific concepts and generalizations 
are not literal transcripts of reality but highly selec- 
tive constructs of the human mind; not discoveries 
in the strict sense, but inventions, products of the 
creative imagination of men of genius.” (“Things 
and Ideals,” p. 214.) 

With respect to the second contention, we may 
note, first of all, that the two “worlds” or “realities”’ 
which have been contrasted so sharply are not easily 
brought together again, as is evident from the peren- 
nial ‘reconciliations’ between “science’’ and ‘“‘re- 
ligion.”” So we tend to keep oscillating between two 
extremes. On the one hand we have codes of conduct 
that are formulated apart from the concrete realities 
of life, ike Kant’s moral imperative or purely sub- 
jective standards of goodness. On the other hand 
we have glorifications of ruthlessness, like Nordicism 
or the recent outbreak of Teutonicism in Germany, 
which is supposed to have the sanction of biology and 
which lands us in the doctrine that might makes 
right. 

“A morality which concentrates its attention upon 
‘the monitor in the human breast,’ ’’ says Otto, “‘which 
turns its back upon the material needs of men and 
upon the wider horizons of their interests and ac- 
tivities, does nothing and can do nothing to safeguard 
them against defeat in their lives. If such morality is 
a citadel which cannot be taken, neither does any force 
from thence sally forth to battle for the conditions 
upon which human happiness depends. Social move- 
ments which have improved these conditions—the 
anti-slavery movement, the labor movement, etc.— 
have recognized the incompetence of exotic morality 
and have found it necessary to repudiate its author- 
ity.” (“Natural Law and Human Hopes,” p. 42.) 

If a critic should contend that this attitude of 
abstract, purely internal righteousness is becoming 
outmoded, we need not pause to argue the point. 
The fact remains that the discrepancies in our beliefs 
regarding the two worlds ‘are not automatically 
eliminated as a consequence. All too often it means 
that instead of reconstructing our beliefs we permit 
their outlines to become blurred. We not only abstain 
from definite formulations, but we may even make a 
virtue out of our lack of intellectual self-respect, to the 
detriment of the spiritual life. Speaking of an emi- 
nent physicist who has added to the confusion in our 
thinking, Otto points out that this recent champion of 
traditionalism is ‘‘not concerned about the content or 
formulation of the higher life. He specifically says 


that its central concept, God, must remain vague and 
indefinite, and that this makes no difference. Instead 
of God you may say Nature, if you like, or even 
Something, and he refers to love, duty, beauty, etc., as 
abstract conceptions. What religion has to do is to 
make people feel—to make them experience a certain 
buoyancy and expansion of spirit; to get them into 
the well-known keep-smiling, do-for-others, things-are- 
worth-while attitude. And religion thus abstractly 
defined is (borrowing the phrase from William James) 
a blank cartridge. Noiseand smoke, but no execution.” 
(“Things and Ideals,”’ p. 206.) 

A further objection to this whole procedure is 
that it so often results in a divided life. The evils that 
spring from trying to live on two different levels at 
the same time are reflected in our modern youth. Our 
young people are exposed to conflicting pressures, 
which neutralize one another. Under the compelling 
influence of science they envisage the universe as a 
soulless mechanism, but they also retain a nebulous 
region which is designated as the supernatural. Under 
the impetus of economic individualism, which appeals 
on occasion both to tradition and to science, they exalt 
monetary success, but at the same time they render a 
kind of Rotarian tribute to the ideal of service. Un- 
der the stimulus of the evolutionary doctrine of 
struggle and survival, they find justification for the 
idea that might makes right, but without surrendering 
the belief that moral distinctionsremain meaningful and 
important. Even the sturdiest constitution is bound 
to become anemic in such a climate. In the end we 
have the paradox that the increase of opportunity 
which has come to the younger generation does not 
mean a release of energy, but a kind of spiritual 
paralysis. 

It requires no great endowment of imagination 
and sympathy to understand the hunger for cosmic 
support, the insistence that our moral value must be 
underwritten by a supermundane reality. But this 
demand for security, which in its origin is so natural 
and so creditable, has become, by a strange irony, an 
obstacle to moral progress. It has prevented men from 
relying on themselves; it has resulted in the deter- 
mination of conduct, not by a consideration of the 
values that happen to be at stake, but by fixed rules 
or standards, by considerations that are extraneous to 
the situations in which our moral problems arise. 

This, in brief, is the conclusion of a man who is 
“fas reverent as he is iconoclastic,’ who has lived pain- 
fully through the transition from the old faith to the 
new, who through his intellectual and personal quali- 
ties has given purpose and direction to thousands of 
the younger generation looking for leadership. Will 
organized religion heed the challenge and adapt itself 
to the needs of a new day? Will it surrender the 
demand for security and accept instead a living faith 
in man? To quote once more from Otto: “Complete 
and abiding satisfaction and unclouded assurance of 
life’s significance are unattainable. But great achieve- 
ment is possible. Humanism, adopted as a way of 
life, gives substance to idealism, adds worth to labor, 
business and the professions, brings dignity to the 
public service and opens for everyone a promising 
way to sanctity, richness, and joy in living.” (“Is 
There a God?” p. 314.) 
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The Challenge of Citizenship to the Youth of Today” 


Virginia Putnam 


Now, if ever, this world needs a new type of leadership, and 
the new leaders must be taken from you, the young people. 
This country needs better citizens—men and women educated in 
government affairs, men and women who have studied the blun- 
ders of their grandparents, men and women who will benefit from 
these blunders, men and women who will dare to stand for the 
right. 

In the Constitution of the United States there is a clause 
which says: “‘No state shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process ot law, nor deny any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.”’ Yet we might 
find any one or all of these rights violated every week. Will you 
sit back and allow yourseli to be deprived of rights which are 
justly yours? What are you as future leaders going to do? 
Dare you step forward and state your ideas? Each of you has 
the right to citizenship. Do you all try to make the most of that 
privilege? 

The world has become so technical and complex that it is 
hardly understood. Old “moralities” do not adequately point 
right from wrong in a world so different. Giants stalk through 
the world challenging you to rise up and strike them down. 
Many times perhaps you feel overcome and beaten. Are you 
afraid to rise up and fight for your rights and help to improve 
the world in which you live? 

What are you going to do about the ‘‘over-production”’ which 
is going on? The problem today is not want and need; today 
we have too much of everything that people need and can’t have. 
We have an oversupply of wheat, corn, hogs, and other products, 
which our government orders to be destroyed. And yet there 
are many people who are hungry, some even starving. What are 
you, the youth of the nation, going to do about it? 

You, the youth, who claim to desire adventure and excite- 
ment, where are you looking for adventure and excitement? 
Are you looking in the right places, at the right things? Have 
you the courage to travel the unbeaten path and the unblazed 
trail? Have you the courage to go ahead with your ideas no 
matter what the other fellow says? 

Older men and women may have become prejudiced against 
new ideas, yet their hope lies in the leaders of the future. You 
must have the courage to go ahead and do the things they expect 
from you. Although they may not believe in your ideas, go 
ahead, and work them out for yourself. Prove that you are 
right. Action will bring results. 

To carry out your convictions you must be ready to sacrifice 
your time, your energy, and yourself. You, who for so many 
years have depended upon your parents for everything, are you 
willing to depend upon yourselves and give up many of the 
luxuries you are accustomed to having? 

Dare you attempt to cope with the crime wave which is 
sweeping the country? Do you realize that a majority of the 
criminals in the jails today are young men and women under 
twenty-five years of age? Why are they there? In their crav- 
ing for adventure and excitement they have traveled the wrong 
road. They have most certainly found excitement in crime, but 
it was not the right kind of adventure. You can help to improve 
this situation by cooperating, and trying to keep your young 
friends together and interested in the right subjects. There is 
power in masses, and you are the ones who should demand to 
know about world affairs, to know how your own city is governed, 
to know how other cities are governed, to know the rights and 
duties of a citizen, and to creatively fulfill them. These efforts 
will bring you plenty of excitement and adventure. Can you do it? 


*Address in the Universalist church in Melrose, Mass., on 
Young People’s Day, April 8. 


You should be able to do a much better job as a citizen 
than those who came before you. You have had many oppor- 
tunities which they never had. You have a much better educa- 
tion in political affairs, in governmentai matters, in world affairs. 


You have the privilege of hearing many prominent men, who, 


study world affairs closely, speak over the radio, in clubs, or at 
public gatherings. 

Youth must follow through to the end if success is its aim. 
Your motto must be ‘‘Anything started must be completed.” 
You must be courageous enough to carry out your own convic- 
tions. Ii you will follow and work towards your vision, you can 
succeed. Your vision is a challenge to you “to come and get it.’’ 
Your battle song might be the Y. P. C. U. song, ‘‘Follow the 
Gleam.” 

If you are prosperous and comfortable and feel ‘‘safe,” you 
are apt to be indifferent. How easy it is to shrug your shoulders 
and say ‘‘I don’t care,”’ or ‘‘What’s the difference!’’ You will not 
succeed on an attitude of indifference. 

Do you know all there is to know about your own city 
government? Probably many of you know very little about it. 
In order to vote intelligently and correctly you should find out all 
you can about the city government. You need to fight and work 
for honest government. Will you do it? 

A choice between corrupt candidates means nothing. In 
New York City a short time ago the people “‘temporarily”’ ousted 
Tammany. Did they succeed in ridding their city of corrupt 
government? No! They succeeded in ridding themselves of cor- 
rupt officials, but they have not yet gained lasting victory. Then 
again in Kansas City recently there was a ‘‘Youth Movement’”’ 
organized with the purpose of ousting the corrupt political ma- 
chine. This movement failed, but the “young people”’ will profit 
from their mistakes. They will try again. 

Dare you consider your moral responsibility for your own 
fate and for the fate of your fellowmen? You have many re- 
sponsibilities as leaders of the future. What are you going to do 
about them? Are you going to sit back and allow your city and 
country to have sweat-shops? Or are you going to step forward 
and state your opinion and then go ahead and carry out your idea? 
You must keep moving on if you want to succeed. You will 
make mistakes. Correct them and try again. 

A great question arises now—that of unemployment. Can 
you help? Will you help? You must work out a plan to assure 
work for many men who need work and wages to care for families 
in an adequate way. 

Dare you force the movement against child labor? Child 
labor has been and still is one of the biggest problems this civiliza- 
tion has ever faced. It must be worked out? Will you do it? 

Dare you be honest? Perhaps you find it hard in this com- 
plex world at times. Business men often are honest, and yet 
those who are honest and fair seem to have all the hard luck, while 
the dishonest dealer seems to be a success. But is he? There 
always comes a time when an untruth or a dishonest act is dis- 
covered. All of you have a strong desire to be respected. Why 
not be able to respect yourselves first? 

Do you ever take time to think? You all should take a few 
minutes of your busy days to sit down in some quiet spot and 
meditate. Think about your city officials. Are they honest? 
Do they accept bribes? Do you offer them bribes? Does your 
city government need a spring house-cleaning? If so, what will 
you do about it? Meditation has worked wonders. Many 
difficulties can be straightened out if you are willing to put a little 
thought on them and then follow them through. Do you think 
for yourself? Don’t be afraid of yourself. Have faith in your 
own ideas and thoughts. Carry them out and do not leave your 
task until it is completed. If you make a mistake, don’t feel 
discouraged about it. Benefit by the mistake. Correct it and 
try again. Think for yourself. Be your own boss. Stand up 
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for what you think is right. Don’t follow the crowd. Use your 
own brains and ingenuity. Your brains are an asset. Keep them 
an asset. Raise their value; don’t lower it. 

You cannot vote intelligently for officials you know nothing 
about. How can you judge the work or character of a candidate 
if you know nothing about him or his work? It isn’t fair to him; 
it isn’t fair to yourself. You must get into or follow political 
activities. 

Have you faith enough to accept the challenges which con- 
front you? Think of the people who have accepted the chal- 
lenges they felt were meant for them. They possessed the 
quality of stick-to-it-iveness. If you hold tight to the hand of faith, 
you will succeed. Faith will lead you through many hardships, 
over many unbeaten paths, over many new trails, but will always 
lead you into a more and more exciting adventure. Many of 
you have faith in only material things. Have faith not only in 
things or conditions as they are, but have faith that’ justice and a 
decent life can be achieved if you work and sacrifice for that goal. 

Just one of you alone cannot accomplish a great deal in a 
big undertaking. One of you can, however, stir up enthusiasm 
in a group and lead that group on to act. 

This battle for better government and better social condi- 
tions will lead you into danger. Thus you will find excitement 
and adventure. 

Can you do all these things? Will you do them? 

ue os 
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THE CASE FOR JAPAN 
Harold W. Hackett 


This is an attempt to present and interpret Japanese opinion 
and conviction in the present situation, as they relate to her pres- 
ent and future position in international affairs. 

1. Racial quality. The fundamental human desire of every 
human being to be regarded by other people on a basis of human 
equality is a primary factor in the present situation. Whether 
or not we ascribe sensitiveness on this point to a defense mechan- 
ism against an inferiority complex, it is certain that the rebuff 
which Japan has received on this score of race equality at the 
Versailles negotiations, in the American naturalization and im- 
migration acts, and in the legal provisions of protection in other 
countries, has contributed to her feeling of necessary self-de- 
fense, a feeling of lack of sincerity in the compliments of nations, 
and a suspicion of advances made by other powers which do not 
include the acceptance of this fundamental point of race equality 
and the projection of such into all the avenues and provisions of 
international intercourse and life. The Far Eastern situation and 
its bearing on international affairs will fail of any fundamental 
solution until this point is satisfactorily met and solved. 

2. Question of China. Always in any consideration of 
Japan’s present situation and future program there is the ques- 
tion of the actual conditions as they exist in China today. The 
interdependence of these two nations is historic, and, from an 
economic and political sense, vital to Japan as she assumes in- 
creasingly an important position in leadership in the Far East 
and as a world power. It has been argued that Japan has her- 
self aided and abetted in the continued disruption and confusion 
within China herself; that she has done this with no motive for 
China’s good. The Lytton Report and other reports point out 
the advance which China has made in her march toward nation- 
hood and the responsibilities which a modern world requires of a 
modern state. In spite of all arguments, however, her disrup- 
tion and the irresponsibility of the government at vital points is 
an established fact; and in this day and situation Japan must 
deal with facts as they exist and not alone with hopes. There is 
also ground for Japan’s caution, and indeed suspicion, as she 
views from near proximity the entrenchment of other nations 
in the life of China; and it would appear natural for her to assume 
an attitude of protection of her own interests. It is fair to 
assume that, left to themselves, the Chinese and Japanese people 
might work out a program of interrelations which would offer the 
most hopeful solution of their outstanding problems. This hope, 
however, must be predicated upon a greater demonstration on 


the part of China of her ability to govern herself, to protect life 
and property, and to execute international obligations. 

3. Question of League of Nations. Japan has been accused 
of working for the breakdown of the League of Nations in her 
withdrawal from it. However, in connection with this action 
there are several things to be borne in mind: The action taken 
by Japan was that open to any nation and in accordance with 
the provisions of her entrance. Japan has faithfully cooperated 
with the League during the period of its infancy and develop- 
ment, and at the same time feeling the force of its European 
complexion. Also, the fact that America and Russia, Japan’s 
closest neighbors, were not members of the League must have 
often raised in her mind the question as to the effectiveness of 
her membership when any questions in the Far Eastern arena 
of world affairs should present themselves, and at which time 
no members of the League would be exempt from the applica- 
tion of the League’s judgment. On the occasion of her with- 
drawal, while it may have appeared to be a matter of an affront 
because a decision of the League was adverse, as a matter of 


‘honest fact, there is sincerity in Japan’s opinion that the League 


could not fairly and justly pass upon the vital problems of her 
own life and the long historic course of events and their effects 
in Far Eastern relations. 

4, World economic aspects. The struggle for existence in 
Japan means industrial expansion, and industrial expansion 
means trade in the markets of the world. The competition of 
world markets on an equivalent basis is essential to Japan’s 
life. There is a growing conviction that in her trade Japan is 
being unfairly handicapped in world competition by tariff walls 
erected against her because of her ability to produce as good an 
article at a better price. The Simla Conference in India was 
an example of this struggle. Restriction against her rubber 
shoes and electric light bulbs in America is another point in fact. 
While this question of tariff and protection of standards of living 
is an involved and not a simple question, the natural results of 
resentment from unfair discrimination in trade and in the matter 
of race, these two factors, racial and economic injustice, stir the 
nation and demand a continued effort toward a fair solution. 

5. The situation in Manchuria. The history of relations in 
Manchuria is a long one and not discreditable to Japan. In 
modern times her policy, especially under Foreign Minister 
Shidehara, has been one of effort to conciliate outstanding prob- 
lems. In this respect it is undoubtedly true that the Chinese 
regime in Manchuria, independent of its central government, has 
made extremely difficult these efforts of Japan to reach con- 
ciliatory solutions. Beyond doubt this fact has led to the boom- 
erang of the policy of force and the conviction that only by such 
methods can the legitimate interests of Japan be protected. 

6. National growth. In her great and successful national 
growth, meeting the fundamental requirements of a modern 
civilized state in the power of self-government and in the pro- 
tection of life and property of other nations, Japan has a case 
to be considered. In her position in the fellowship of nations 
she is entitled to sympathetic understanding and cooperation 
in her problems. The close cohesion of the Japanese nation 
by its territorial area and its single language, give it the strength 
of united power. The spiritual force centering around its im- 
perial family and its sense of destiny are factors to be considered 
in the question of the stability of empire and responsibility of 
state. The force and course of its power can be directed for the 
benefit of the peace and progress of the world by sympathetic 
consideration of its problems and a just weighing of international 
issues and responsibilities. —Reprinted from Advance. 

* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP BANNER 


Ninety-three Universalist churches are entitled to receive 
a Universalist Loyalty Fellowship banner for inspiration display 
purposes, because one, at least, of the members of each of these 
churches has joined the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship. One 
church, Cambridge, Mass., First, twelve members of which have 
joined the Fellowship, is entitled to display two five-pointed 
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stars on its Fellowship Banner, and the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York, the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., and the First Universalist Church, 
Arlington, Mass., having seven members each in the Fellowship, 
are entitled to attach one-five pointed star each to their banners, 
under the rule that for every five members one star may be 
placed on the banner. 

The Fellowship membership objective for each church has 
been set at 20 per cent of the local church roll. The problem of 
attaining this objective rests largely with the minister. Given 
his leadership, the cause will prosper and the Loyalty Fellowship 
will fulfil its strengthening and unifying purpose in the Church. 
Because the ministers desire a strong, united church, and are 
pledged to support denominational projects, their cooperation 
with the General Convention in establishing and developing 
the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship may be definitely depended 
on. The attached list of ministers accords recognition to those 
pastors whose churches, through certain of their members, are 
enlisted in the Loyalty Fellowship for the year 1933-34. 

The Loyalty Fellowship movement will be led in each 
state by a vice-president, who will appoint local representatives 
in each church for the enlistment of additional members up to 
the quota of each church. Names and addresses of these repre- 
sentatives should be sent to the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., that material for use in this 
important work of solicitation may be mailed them. 


Ministers of Churches Where There Are Members of the 
Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


Alabama: 
Rev. Warren Ballou Brigham, Brewton. 
California: 
Rev. Robert Cummins, Pasadena. 
Rey. C. 8. Shepard, D. D., Los Angeles. 
Connecticut: 
Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., New Haven. 
Rey. W. A. Haney, Norwich. 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Hartford. 
Rev. H. H. Niles, Bridgeport. 
Rey. D. E. Trout, Meriden. 
District of Columbia: 
Rey. F. W. Perkins, D. D., Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington. 
Illinois: 
Rey. F. D. Adams, D. D., Qak Park. 
Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago, St. Paul’s Church. 
Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., Litchfield church. 
Rev. L. B. Fisher, D. D., Chicago, Church of the Redeemer. 
Rev. W. H. Macpherson, L. H. D., Joliet. 
Rev. H. 8. Roblee, D. D., Sycamore. 
Rey. C. L. Seott, D. D., Peoria. 
Indiana: 
Rey. A. W. McDavitt, Muncie. 
Towa: 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville. 
Rey. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City. 
Maine: 
Rev. Lawrence W. Abbott, Waterville. 
Rev. Sheldon Christian, Brunswick. 
Rev. Charles Easternhouse, Machias. 
Rev. W. D. Veazie, Portland, Church of the Messiah. 
Massachusetts: 
Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., North Adams. 
Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., Norwood. 
Rev. F. M. Bissell, D. D., Grove Hall Church. 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden. 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, Braintree. 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley, Southbridge. 
Rev. O. W. Eames, Springfield, Church of the Unity. 
Rev. R. R. Wadley, Arlington. 
Rev. C. P. Hall, Third Church, West Somerville. 
Rev. J. W. Haskell, Danvers Community Church. 


Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., Peabody. 
Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First Church, Somerville. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, Melrose. 
Rev. Donald M. Lester, Medtord Hillside. 
Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., Attleboro. 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. 
Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., Franklin. 
Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Roxbury. 
Rev. U. 8. Milburn, D. D., Everett. 
Rev. L. C. Nichols, Salem. 
Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, North Attleboro. 
Rev. O. S. Raspe, Cambridge. 
Rev. J. M. Ratcliff, Charlestown. 
Rev. C. G. Robbins, D. D., Lawrence. 
Rev. D. H. Robbins, Lowell, First Church. 
Rev. H. R. Rose, D. D., Haverhill. 
_ Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., Lynn. . 
Rey. Crawford O. Smith, Brookline. 
Rev. S. G. Spear, Beverly. 
Rey. V. E. Tomlinson, D. D., Worcester, First Church. 
Rev. Hendrik Vossema, East Boston. 
Rey. Edgar R. Walker, Waitham. 
Rev. 8. J. Willis, Monson. 
Minnesota: 
Rev. M. D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Church of the Re- 
deemer. 
New Hampshire: 
Rev. A. A. Blair, Nashua. 
Rev. A. W. Grose, D. D., Concord. 
Rey. E.S. Johnson, Alstead and Langdon Federated Church. 
Rev. B. F. McIntire, Woodsville. 
Rev. E. L. Noble, summer parish at Kingston, N. H. 
New Jersey: 
Rev. L. H. Garner, Newark. 
New York: 
Rev. E. B. Barber, summer parish at North Salem, N. Y. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Rochester. 
Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., Utica. 
Rev. E. D. Coleord, Mount Vernon. 
Rev. Rufus H. Dix, Fort Plain. 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, All Souls Church. 
Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., New York, Church of the Divine 
Paternity. 
Rey. H. W. Haynes, Binghamton. 
Rev. T. J. Menadue, Little Falls. 
Rev. C. A. Moulton, Dolgeville. 
Rey. E. C. Reamon, Syracuse. 
Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., Buffalo. 
Rey. H. S. Tigner, Oneonta. 
Ohio: 
Rev. G. C. Baner, D. D., Akron. 
Rev. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland. 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania: 
Rev. W. J. Arms, Reading. 
Rey. H. E. Benton, D. D., Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia. 
Rey. George A. Gay, Girard. 
Rev. J. D. Herrick, Standing Stone. 
Rey. Robert Tipton, Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia. 
Rhode Island: 
Rey. William Couden, Providence, First Church. 
Rev: F. S. Walker, Pawtucket. 
Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Woonsocket. 
Rev. J. M. Foglesong, Providence, Church of the Mediator. 
Vermont: 
Rey. E. L. Conklin, Derby Line. 
Rev. H. E. Latham, Springfield. 
Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, occasional preacher at St. Albans, 
Vt. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE PRESIDENT WRITES FRANKLY OF THE TRIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you fer the editorial in the last issue of The 
Christian Leader entitled ““Dr. Etz as a Good Will Ambassador,” 
because I believe that this is one of the significant events in our 
eurrent church life. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention the whole situation in regard to our work in Japan and 
Korea, and the recommendation of the International Church Ex- 
tension Board at Worcester, were thoroughly discussed. I quote 
the following from the minutes of that meeting: 

“Tn view or the alarming decrease in contributions for this 
work, of the unsettled conditions in Japan, and of the fact that 
Universalists have over $200,000 in buildings and !and in Japan, 
it was suggested that some official should be sent there to inves- 
tigate and report on the whole situation. Upon motion duly 
made and seconded it was unanimously voted toe send Dr. Etz 
as the official representative to study and report on the situation 
in Japan, as an ambassador of good-will to liberals in the Orient, 
and as a delegate to the International Congress in Copenhagen, it 
being provided that money for this purpose be secured from 
private sources and that no Convention funds be used.” 

I have undertaken the task of raising the money necessary 
for this trip. There has been no idea at any time of using Con 
vention funds, although I personally believe we could not have 
invested $1,000 more wisely. 

We expect Dr. Etz to make a thorough study of the situation 
in Japan and Korea, and, through conference with our workers, 
to develop recommendations regarding this work for considera- 
tion on his return. 

In addition to these conferences, he will have the opportunity 
of making contacts with leaders of various groups of religious 
liberals with whom we have been in touch by correspondence. 
There is a rapid development of liberalism taking place around the 
world with which we should be in touch. Dr. Etz will also serve 
as one of our representatives at the International Congress in 
Copenhagen in August. 

It is the hope of the trustees that, on his return from this 
trip, Dr. Etz will be able to bring to our churches and people a 
vision of a larger liberalism which will really make us “a world 
church for wor!d service,”’ and help us realize that we are part of 
a great and important world movement. 

Victor A. Friend. 

Melrose, Mass. 


ENDORSING THE MISSION OF DR. ETZ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your cditorial endorsing the mission of Dr. Etz to Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, india, and later to the Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals in Copenhagen, should challenge the imagination 
of every lay member ot our church. 

Years ago a health commissioner of New York was reported 
to have said, ‘‘Any community can have all the health it is willing 
to pay for.” By the same token a church can have all the in- 
fluence it is willing to pay for. Our church can be a “world 
church for world service’ if it is willing to take a world view of 
its job and let the world know it has such a view. 

It may be possible to “travel extensively in the village of 
Concord,” but the one Concordian who took time out tc travel 
to Scotland to hunt up Thomas Carlyle brought something back 
to Concord that Thoreau never found at Walden Pond. 

Anyone who has had the privilege of being a member of a 
Sherwood Eddy Seminar in Europe knows that one gets from 
such an experience a something not born of reading or correspond- 
ence. 

Tam convinced that every member of the Board of Trustees 
feels that the Board will be able to act with enlightenrnent in the 
matter of our interests in Japan only through such information 


as Dr. Etz can secure for us by first-hand contacts, not only with 
Dr. Cary, but with missionaries of other churches and through di- 
rect observation on the ground. 

I do not envy Dr. Etz in this particular job. It is. an exact- 
ing obligation that we have laid on him. It is a long journey 
with many disagreeable features, and knowing him as I do I am 
sure his sense of duty will drive him to hours of labor that will be 
exhausting. 

It’s no junket for him, but a sober piece of business entailing 
weeks of loneliness that only the lone traveler knows, and long 
arduous hours of investigation of conditions in a part of the 
world we can no longer ignore. 

But I rejoice that he has consented to accept the obligation, 
because a man of his capacity will come home with an enlarged 
vision of our part in world affairs which we dare not ignore if we 
are to be true to our trust. 

The question of expense has been raised by some. 

I notice that “the depression” has not kept the A. U. A. 
from appropriating $8,000 to send three delegates to Copenhagen. 

The effort of Mr. Friend, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, to raise $1,000 outside the budget of the 
General Convention will be appreciated by every far-sighted 
Universalist. In poverty-stricken Joliet. 1 found twenty people 
who were glad to contribute a dollar each to help Mr. Friend in 
this task, and I doubt if there are many cities harder hit than this 
community. 

Above all I wish to re-echo the importance of a fact you em- 
phasized. 

Dr. Etz goes to the Orient as our Ambassador of Good Will 
in an hour when every lover of peace and humanity in Japan as 
well as in the U.S. A. desires to see good will dramatized. 

Surely that one fact should quicken our pulses and open 
our purses to insure the full success of this adventure in faith. 

I trust you will again and again call the attention of our 
people to the great work Dr. Etz is doing for us as he goes in our 
name, and in the spirit of Him whom we love and whom we serve, 
to the liberals of the world. 

Walter H. Macpherson. 

Joliet, Illinois. 
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FROM A DETROIT SUBSCRIBER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tam so glad to have the Leader. 
time. I cut out an article a year ago, and sent to a Catholic 
friend schoo!-teacher. I had forgotten it, as I often do this, but 
I met her last week and she told me they had passed it on to 
seven or eight people and it had gone to Boston and back again. 

S. 


It is getting better all the 


* 


A DEBATE IN THE OFFING 


To the Hditor of the Leader: 

For several months I have been receiving a valuable bulletin 
called ‘“‘Church and Society,” a cooperative project of the Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians and Universalists. For some reason or 
other, the January, 1934, issue did not come to me. Later copies 


- did come, so I concluded that a mechanical! slip had been made 


somewhere in the mailing of the January number. 

But, lo and behold! I happen to see a copy of January “‘Church 
and Society,” and I see that the Unitarians and Universalists 
have failed to cooperate. “Associate Editors: Robert C. Dexter, 
Roger F. Etz,’’ does not appear on the masthead. How does it 
happen that the Unitarian and Universalist ministers did not 
receive a copy of the January (1934) “Church and Society?” 
Was that a mechanical error or a planned omission? 

The reason { am raising this question is that the contents of 
that particular issue were of more than ordinary importance. 
The subject was “Fascism and the NRA.” My reading of his- 
tory tells me that there isn’t a more important subject before 
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the dwellers in this land. What is more, there are not many 
places where that subject is apt to be discussed in a forthright, 
penetrating, provocative way. So you see, Sir, I have good 
reasons for being highly interested in this failure of the Unitarians 
and Universalists to cooperate on the January, 1934, number of 
“Church and Society.”’ I want to know if this was accidental or 


deliberate. 
A Universalist- Unitarian Minister. 


No accident. Deliberate. The associate editors did not 
approve the material, refused to take responsibility for it, and 
did not send out the issue. Wehave not seen the number. We are 
not familiar with the controversy. 

The Editor. 


* * 


PRACTICAL STEPS TO ABOLISH WAR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Surely it goes without saying that no reader of the Leader 
approves of war as war, or what starts war. But when war 
starts, as war sometimes has had a habit of doing, what are we 
going to do about it? 

I like the dramatic challenge of President Palmer of Chicago 
Theological Seminary—‘“‘Prevent the Next War Now.” That is 
the sensible way, just as it is to “‘prevent all future fires now.” 
These are good resolutions. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s peaceful battle cry, ‘““No hostile crossing of 
international boundary lines,’’ seems to assume that boundary 
lines are justified. The Indian Empire is within the boundary 
lines of Great Britain. China is getting inside Japan without dec- 
laration of war. Mexico knows we have invaded that republic 
and keep her captured provinces. We also invaded the South, 
and freed the slaves by force. Sometimes force is justified to 
stop force. Dillinger is using force now; and there may be a 
Dillinger nation that will bob up in international politics. Must 
we be limited to moral suasion? 

Treaties are useful, but sometimes when the scrap starts 
the treaties become scraps of paper. Vox populi, vox det, say 
parlor pacifists. Let the people decide. Are you sure the people 
would not be inflamed—would always do right? I suggest we 
should begin by straightening out our present every-day prob- 
lems, and raise the standards of the common man. Perhaps we 
can teach more by example than by resolutions. I have made 
and helped pass many resolutions in conferences—but I was 
younger then! 

How do I know, or the young people who are egged on by 
their elders know, what they will do, or should do, when the next 
war breaks out? We do know one thing, that we should follow 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching, applying it to our world as best 
we can. This application may be made with spirit or physical 
force. But why jump at conclusions before you know the cir- 
cumstances? This is a changing world. 

Rabbi Silver in his book, “Religion in a Changing World,” 
writes very suggestively as follows: 

“Christianity began its career preaching pacifism. Pacifism 
is an ideal not adapted to the Western World. Pacifism is an 
oriental mood. It is indigenous to that aristocracy of saintli- 
ness which only the Orient can produce. A thorough-going 
pacifist is a disconcerting anomaly in the Western world... 
The Western temperament is activistic. ‘Resist not evil’ is to 
the Western mind an irritating conundrum. It senses something 
magnificent about it but it cannot adopt it. It prefers active 
resistance to active or passive non-resistance. . . . Christianity 
ought to take cognizance of this fact and make the necessary 
doctrinal readjustments. . . . It will thereby save itself from the 
spiritual dichotomy, the glittering contrast between profession 
and practice, which has heretofore stultified its will.”’ 

I suppose our contemplation of others’ inconsistencies is a 
human failing. For myself, I have often wondered how our 
brilliant colleagues can praise Russia, which is an armed camp, 
and speak eulogistically of Lenin and Stalin. But without doubt, 
my pacifist friends might see greater inconsistencies in me. 

I opine that what this generation needs is to be more humble, 


and not so cocksure of things as is the Roman Catholic Hitler. 
It captures the crowd, I acknowledge; but when things are done, 
it so often happens they must be done all over. Why not take 
the present obvious ways of discouraging war? Apply the Golden 
Rule to international economics and tariffs, as well as our own 
society. Expose the armament racketeers. Take the chances 
to make big money in war time away from every one. Do away 
with all our slums, and try our best to have good homes and chil- 
dren. Let the church lead the way by making a fair wage for all 
our preachers, and not great salaries for a few. Attack the hier- 
archy in Catholicism and Protestantism and Judaism, who say 
and do not. This would be a start. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tampa, Fla. 


heck 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S PEACE CARAVAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is no problem more vexing to modern Christians than 
that of War and Peace. Particularly in our liberal communions 
it is engaging more and more of our time and effort. Not only as 
a practical application of our religious theories, but as a matter 
of physical salvation for the world, the problem must be solved. 

The chief obstacle is the general attitude of most people— 
“War is inevitable and we must be prepared.” 

To attack this attitude, and help lay the groundwork for a 
lasting peace, the Y. P. R. U. and other youth organizations have 
been sponsoring ‘“‘Caravans’”—teams of young people who tour 
the countryside, educating, teaching methods and preaching the 
gospel of peace. The reception of past caravaners has been 
surprisingly good, and there is every reason to believe that their 
words have convinced many people of the possibility of peace and 
the desirability of believing in it. 

Unfortunately this work requires financial aid—a total of 
$350 is needed to put a caravan in the field for ten weeks. A 
start toward raising this amount has already been made. 

We know that many readers ot The Christian Leader are 
keenly interested in furthering the cause of peace, and we are 
hoping that this letter will come to the attention of anyone who 
would care to assist in the support of the 1934 Caravan, which is 
a joint Unitarian-Universalist project. Some private contribu- 
tions are absolutely essential if the caravan is to start out again 
this year. We have high hopes that it will be possible to carry 
on this important work. 

Contributions should be sent te the Y. P. R. U. office, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, marked for the Peace Caravan. 

J. Russell Wood, 
For the Committee on International Relations. 


* * 


STRONGLY APPROVES MR. CUMMINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to express my extreme gratification to Dr. Etz for 
whatever part he may have had in assisting our committee in 
securing Mr. Cummins as our pastor. Fifty years of my life 
were spent in New England, and during that time I had the op- 
portunity of meeting and hearing many of the so-called “big 
guns” of our denomination, and I consider Robert Cummins to 
be the peer of any of them in the pulpit or out, and that the 
Pasadena church was extremely fortunate in having him for a 
leader in such a critical time as we have been and are now pass- 
ing through. I think it is not too much to say that had it not 
been tor him or someone with equal personality and ability we 
should by this time have been completely down and out. ‘Do not 
get the idea that I am setting him up as an angel or a little tin 
god, because he is neither and has faults, but in spite of them I 
think he can match wits or wisdom with 'the best in Pasadena, 
and that is saying something, even if we are so far from the 
“Hub” of the universe as to be almost beyond the pale. 

Chas. P. Turner. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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Conscientious Objection 


Character ‘‘Bad.’? The Story of a 
Conscientious Objector. As told in 
the letters of Harold Studley Gray. 
Edited by Kenneth I. Brown. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

This collection of letters, written by an 
American conscientious objector during 
the months when his convictions were 
forming and in the period he spent in mili- 
tary imprisonment, is an extremely im- 
portant contribution to the literature 
which interprets what the American mind 
passed through in the war years. Harold 
Studley Gray, born in a modest home in 
Detroit to a family much interested in re- 
ligion, brought up to participate actively 
in religious work, educated in high school 
and in Phillips Exeter Academy, found 
himself a freshman at Harvard a month 
after the war began. Through his in- 
terested association there with Christian 
work at Phillips Brooks House he met a 
prominent Y. M. C. A. worker who was re- 
cruiting young men for war work in India 
and in troopships. He learned of Y. M. 
C. A. work among German prisoners in 
England, and by July, 1916, was on his 
way over, accompanying Sherwood Eddy, 
Kirby Page, Max Yergan, and others who 
were to influence him profoundly. 

The letters here published begin on 
that voyage, which was to lead him into 
intense activity, disturbing contact with 
some of war’s most devastating conse- 
quences, and into a critical self-examination 
almost morbid in its degree. For sixteen 
months he labored in the prison camps, 
finding war more and more hateful and 
un-Christian, reaching the conviction that 
all resort to violence is wrong, troubled by 
the connection with war in which the 
Y. M. C. A. was involved. At last he de- 
cided to return to America, against the 
pleadings of his family, in order to face the 
draft law and by refusal of service to bear 
his testimony. His action meant arrest, 
imprisonment, court-martial, sentence to 
twenty-five years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor, months at Fort Leavenworth and a 
summer on Alcatraz Island—but he never 
wavered. At last, after the war, set free, 
he was dishonorably discharged from the 
army with his papers marxed “Character 
Bad.” How he reached convictions 
calling for such resistance, what he felt as 


he paid the price, what happened to his. 


mind, to his relations with family and 
friends, to his religious life, the letters re- 
veal very clearly. They show why he and 
others were pacifists and what their con- 
victions cost them. And they are a very 
readable commentary upon an aspect of 
the war on which too little has been 
written. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The publication of the letters of Harold 
Gray is very timely. The recent declara- 
tions of pacifist clergymen have been 
greeted in the press by editorial comments 
to the effect that, if they are put to the 
test, these clergymen will be swept off 
their feet as they, or their predecessors, were 
in 1914 and 1917. Gray’s letters will en- 
courage these men to stand by their de- 
clared purpose, and will show the scoffer 
that men do sometimes face obloquy and 
ostracism, hardship and even death, 
rather than do what conscience declares 
to be wrong. 

Gray’s motives were religious. His 
boyhood piety disposed him to self-ex- 
amination, and as his hatred of war grew 
he naturally found in religious phraseology 
and in his sense of responsibility to God 
his means of self-expression and his 
“grounds” for pacifism. His repudiation 
of war was part of his earnest search for a 
philosophy of life, and Dr. Brown, the edi- 
tor, gives us with the letters a summary 
of a paper Gray read to a group of Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries in London in April, 1917. 
In this paper Gray represented the temp- 
tation or Jesus as centering around the op- 
portunity open to him of arousing nation- 
alistic sentiment, enlisting a revolutionary 
army to drive on the oppressive Romans, 
and thus using violence for good ends. 
“Only the method of love could serve his 
ends, and though he undoubtedly saw that 
in a world constituted as ours is, such a 
method involved tremendous risks, suf- 
fering, persecution and death, yet with 
an unconquerable mind he chose it, and 
Calvary was the price he paid.” 

In a brief Epilogue, in which Mr. Gray 
tells us of his return to Harvard for his 
degree and for graduate work, and of his 
subsequent interests, he makes it clear 
that if he were to rewrite today his defense 
before the court-martial he would write it 
in rather different terms. But the convic- 
tions have remained, and for his eight-year- 
old son he hopes, not that the boy shall be 
spared the necessity of taking a stand on 
vital moral issues, but that ‘‘in all honesty 
he may seek to follow the highest light he 
ean find.”” One is impressed by the honesty 
and sincerity of the author of these letters 
(which were never intended for other eyes 
than those of his immediate family), and 
it matters comparatively little whether the 
reader, called on in similar circumstances 
to defend himself before a court-martial, 
would use the same language as Gray 
used. What matters is whether the reader 
can enter into the experience of Gray, 
realize the tremendous challenge of the 
central convictions Gray reached, and 
prepare to be as sincere as Gray in following 
“the highest light he can find.” 

The patriot who cannot regard anyone 
else as patriotic unless he endorses every- 
thing the Government calls on citizens to 


do will regard some of Gray’s statements 
as unduly self-conscious, histrionic, ut- 
terly individualistic. But it is only fair 
to remember that they were written, not 
by a soldier cheered and supported by a 
battalion of comrades, but by a man who 
was taking a very lonely stand; and also 
that Gray actually faced the possibility 
of a death sentence. This was actually 
asked by the judge-advocate at his trial, 
his only crime being his reiusal to obey 
military orders. Under such circum- 
stances most of us would be self-conscious 
and inclined to formulate our convictions 
in absolute terms! 

Gray took his stand on the belief that 
he should follow the inner light, not the 
will of the majority. He denied the right 
of the state to demand his services or con- 
trol his actions. This did not mean that 
he felt the individual owes nothing to so- 
ciety, but that he felt the individual owes 
to his fellows his best, ‘‘and to give this ' 
best is impossible unless he follows the 
light within.”” He did not enjoy opposing 
the government, but when it ordered him 
to take part in an enterprise he could not 
believe in he was bound, he felt, to uphold 
the majesty and freedom of conscience. 

It ts to be hoped that many who are not 
pacfiists will read this book; it may or may 
not convert them, but it will help them to 
understand. And they had better under- 
stand a kind of patriotism they disap- 
prove, for in the event of another war there 
will be much more of this kind than ever 
before. All who recognise that freedom 
of conscience requries eternal vigilance will 
do well to bring this book to the attention 
of young men. It is the story of only one 
of the hundreds of American conscientious 
objectors, hut it is a story which, in all its 
essentials, might have been attached to 
any one of a number of names. 

President Brown, of Hiram College in 
Ohio, has put us in his debt by preparing 
these letters for publication and providing 
the necessary links which make them into 
a complete chain of autobiographical 
narrative. 

HEESBaAS. 


fa 


The Japanese Mind 


Christ and Japan. By Toyohiko Ka- 


gawa. Translated by William Axling. 
(Friendship Press. Cloth $1,00, paper 
50 cents.) 


Kagawa, in this little book, gives us both 
illuminating interpretation of the Japanese 
mind and a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about the Japanese people, their 
present problems, their religious history, 
and their feelings. Of course he concludes 
with a passionate plea for Western help 
in bringing more Japanese into the Chris- 
tian faith, but his aims and methods are 

(Continued on page 637) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WHAT PRICE ATTENDANCE 
AWARDS? 

Last week I attended a Sunday school 
teachers’ meeting. The first thing on the 
program was business. The item of 
business which took the most time was a 
discussion of some rather necessary regu- 
lations for awarding “attendance pins.” 
Like a considerable number of others, this 
particular school had decided last fall that 
“pins” would boost attendance, but com- 
plications had arisen. Should they allot 
“cuts” or not? It seems that some fric- 
tion had come about because children in 
one family had had a contagious disease 
and had of necessity missed a Sunday, 
Penalty, loss of the first pin. Later, a 
heavy snowstorm made it impossible, or at 
least. unwise, for many to be present. A 
decision to allow one absence had followed. 
Hence, no penalty for those who stayed 
home, but no recognition for those who 
had braved the storm! And so the dis- 
cussion went. 

The next day I mentioned the incident 
to a young woman in charge of orders for 
Sunday school supplies. I learned this: 
that it was not unusual to receive expen- 
sive orders for pins (the cost of which has 
been increased since the price of geld and 
silver advanced), accompanied by the 
complaint that ‘we must cut down our 
order for quarterlies because our order for 
pins takes so much money from the 
treasury.” 

These facts have once more set me think- 
ing on this matter. I can see some possible 
values from a system of recognition of 
worth-while accomplishments. Our whole 
social structure would fall to pieces if we 
abandoned this idea. Kind words of 
parents and teachers approving the grow- 
ing youth would have to be tabooed. 
Doctors, lawyers and members of other 
professions would receive no evidence of 
their fitness to practice. We also are told 
that the latest research of Thorndike and 
others favors giving reasonable approval 
of things well done, as an important factor 
in the educational process. 

Granting the essential truth of the 
principle, there are some things to be said 
about the extent and ways in which it 
has been applied in the practice of giving 
awards for attendance. Let us ask our- 
selves some honest guestions. The first 
one is this: What happens to the pupil’s 
character under such a system? He may 
attend more regularly. But what shall we 
do with the attitudes of rivalry, of jealousy, 
of competition, of resentment, of interest 
divided between an attendance record and 
the lesson, of suspicion that the Sunday 
school is a pill since it needs a sugar coat- 
ing, of insistence that even when ill of a 
communicable disease one should be in his 
place? Not all these attitudes develop in 


every pupil, but there are enough of them 
in total to cause one who looks deeper into 
the total experience to wonder. 

Let us ask another question: Does the 
system put first things first? If there is 
a place for recognition of worthy efforts, 
to what efforts shall we lend the stamp of 
approval? Is mere attendance the major 
thing, or are there other objectives even 
more worthy in the scale of religious edu- 
cation values? How about reverence at 
the worship period? How about the 
preparation of lessons? How about whole- 
hearted abandon in service projects? 
How about Christian sportsmanship in the 
recreational activities sponsored by the 
church? Picking out one factor, even 
though in point of time it may be called a 
prerequisite, and emphasizing it to the ex- 
clusion of approval of excellence in other 
factors would seem to distort the pupil’s 
sense of value. Or recall again the matter 
of staying away on account of illness. 
Caring for one’s health should on many oc- 
casions be more important than attending 
a meeting, not only with possible dangers 
to one’s own welfare, but, what is equally 
bad, with utter disregard of the health of 
others. The over-ernphasis upon attend- 
ance, or rather the under-emphasis upon 
other objectives, is apt to teach things we 
had not thought of teaching. 

Confining our attention to the main ob- 
jective of attendance awards, such as pins, 
picnics and presents at Christmas, we may 
ask another question: Do these awards 
actually inerease attendance and, if so, is 
the increase permanent? It is to be ad- 
mitted that some form of attraction might 
be needed to get the pupils to attend at 
first, since they may not know of the worth 
and interest which are to be found in a 
good church school; but once the attend- 
ants have begun to attend, they should find 
things that are sufficiently interesting and 
worth while for their own sake, and awards 
should cease to be necessary. The very 
fact that the system seems to need more 
and more “loading”? with more expensive 
pins, more novel picnics, and the like, 
would seem to tell us that a permanent 
attendance thus secured is difficult. 

One final question: How about the cost 
of upkeep? It may be argued that cost 
is no consideration if results are secured, 
but the situation pointed out earlier—that 
increasingly schools are robbing their 
children and youth of good quarterlies, 
textbooks and other equipment for learn- 
ing, to pay for these attendance systems 
which are mounting in cost—should give 
us pause. The major complaint which has 
come to me on this score during the past 
few years has been uttered not, I regret to 
say, because of the educational weakness 
in the plan, but on the basis of growing 
expense of upkeep. The first year or two 


it is not so important an item, but the cost 
mounts and the consecrated and ambitious 
superintendent of the school finds that his: 
“crown” has become something of a 
“cross.” ; 

These are just a few of the questions. 
which the use of these attendance schemes. 
raises. Doubtless there are others which 
have come to your mind. In any case, 
they should be faced squarely and fairly 
in the interests of better religious educa- 
tion in every church. 

(Erwin L. Shaver, Secretary Leadership 
Training, Congregational Education 
Society. Reprinted from Advance, 
April 12, 1934.) 

x x 
UNITARIAN MEETINGS 

Each year one day of the week during 
which the Unitarian meetings are held in 
Boston is devoted to the interests of 
church school leaders. That day this year 
is Thursday, May 24. Miss Taft of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association assures us. 
that all Universalists who are interested in 
attending these sessions will be most wel- 

come. The program for the day follows: 

9.45 a.m. Annual Meeting of the Uni- 

tarian Sunday School Society (in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Religious 
Education) in the Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel ot the First Church, corner Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets. Devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Paul H. Chap- 
man of Lexington, Mass. Business meet- 
ing. Report of Rev. George A. Mark, 
Leominster, Mass., chairman of Committee 
on the Junior Church Movement. An 
illustrated talk by Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Portland, Me., on ‘‘The Visual 
in Worship.” 

2p.m. Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 

Sunday School Society (continued). Round 
Table Conference: ‘‘The historic signifi- 
cance of the dramatic action, the cos- 
tumes, and the properties used in the 


Junior Choir Festival Service.’”’ Leader, 
Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting, Cambridge, 
Mass. Forum: “High Spots and Danger 


Spots in Religious Education.’ Leader, 
Rev. Everett M. Baker of Providence, R. I. 
Address by Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, Direc- 
tor of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
on “The Church’s Opportunity to Help 
the Individual Solve His Problems.” 

Attention is also called to the annual 
open meeting of the Religious Arts Guild 
at Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First 
Church, on Tuesday evening, May 22, at 
& o’clock. Kenneth J. Conant, associate 
professor of architecture in the Graduate 
School of Architecture in Harvard Uni- 
versity, will give an illustrated address on 
“Recent Examples of Church Arehitec- 
ture.” This will be highly suggestive and 
helpful to church school leaders. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Although Memorial Day was instituted 
as a day on which people should remember 
the men who died in ‘the Civil War, it 
has come to have a wider application; and 
I believe that we should strive to con- 
tinue this wider application and not allow 
it to be confined merely to the dead of 
any war. 

At Bulfinch Place Church in Boston, 
under the direction of the minister, Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond, a very interesting 
Memorial Day service has been worked 
out and used for two years now, which 
could be adapted to the use of almost any 
ehurch. Bulfinch Place Church is Uni- 
tarian, so the people mentioned in the de- 
scription are Unitarian founders and 
workers, but our churches contain pictures 
and tablets which are synonymous, dealing 
with the people of our denomination. 

As soon as the people have gathered for 
the mecting, in the usual meeting place, a 
very short worship service is held appro- 
priate to the type of service about to be 
eonducted. Then, marching by twos, the 
group goes from “‘shrine’”’ to ‘‘shrine’’ in 
the church, at each of which is a ‘“‘keeper 
of the shrine’’ who explains the meaning. 

For instance, at the first service of this 
type the group went first to the tablet 
commemorating the founding of the 
Howard Sunday School, and the one in 
charge explained the significance of its 
name and the traditions of its age. (It is 
the second Sunday school of Boston.) 
Then the group went into the church par- 
lor, where the keeper of the shrine spoke 
for a few minutes about the life and work 
of Theodore Parker. Upstairs in the 
young people’s room was a picture of 
William Ellery Channing, where some of 
his ideas were presented. And finally 
at the “‘shrine’”’ of the man who was pastor 
for over forty years the meeting closed. 
The pictures and tablets came to have 
more meaning; the history of the church 
came to be more vital; and Memorial Day 
was dignified and valuable. 

In some churches perhaps there would 
not be so many pictures, tablets, memorial 
windows, or things of that type which 
would be of memorial interest. In that 
church perhaps it would be possible to 


get some one who knows about church . 


architecture to come in, and conduct a 
pilgrimage among the ancient symbols of 
the church, so that they might come to 
have meaning. It is surprising how many 
ancient Christian symbols are to be found 
even in the most simple church. And it 
is, perhaps, more surprising to find how 
totally they lack meaning for the majority 
of our young people. 

Perhaps as a substitute one might 
create shrines for the purpose. A picture 
of Murray Grove, a picture of Thomas 


Potter, a picture of the old church at 
Gloucester, a picture of Hosea Ballou, and 
some one in charge of each of these who 
has really read the literature of our church 
to find their meaning. Here would be a 
two-fcld value—not only the actual value 
of the pilgrimage, but also the value to 
those who prepared it. The committee or 
the union choosing the shrines to be con- 
sidered would have to be careful to choose 
those of real importance; the young person 
charged with each shrine would learn some- 
thing of the person or place of which he 
spoke. It is the sort of service which, 
when carefully worked out, is a fine service 
to invite the older people of the church to 


in order to give them some notion of 
what our young people are doing. It is the 
sort of service which answers, without ar- 
gument, the criticism so often given that 
“our young people in this church do not 
appreciate the history of the church, they 
do not care for its historical meaning.” 
Perhaps they do, but have not expressed 
it; perhaps they do not, for the reason that 
they do not understand it. In either case 
such a Memorial Service will give them the 
knowledge and appreciation and at the 
same time express it so that others may 
know that it is there. 

An occasional backward look at history 
and traditions, at the struggles which our 
people have made in the past, should he 
taken so that we may have renewed cour- 
age to go forward to do greater things in 
the future. 


Paradise Regained * 


Dear friends, there is a tale I know 
About a man called “Uncle Joe.” . 

He put in all the time he could 

Just going round and doing good. 

He fed the hungry and clothed the poor, 
And none went empty from his door. 
He never asked about their creeds 

But always tried to fill their needs. 


He was so kind where’er he’d go 

The people called him Uncle Joe. 
They say he wasn’t much for looks, 
Although he’d read a lot of books. 
And ever since his early youth 

He searched around to find the truth, 
And after all his ardent search 

He joined the Universalist Church. 


Well, Uncle Joe just jogged along 
With kindly smiles and joyful song. 
He said the Lord was not in need 

Of service, or belief in creed, 

And if we do the best we can 

By helping of our fellow man, 

The heavenly gate will open wide 
And we'd be passed right on inside. 


But Uncle Joe grew old and gray, 

And when his soul passed on one day 
They said that one so good by far 
Would find the pearly gates ajar, 

And have a seat right near the throne, 
And as a “saint” he’d soon be known. 
But when Joe climbed the golden stair 
He found Saint Peter sitting there. 


The old Saint sized him up at sight, 

And said: ‘‘My son, you’re not in right. 

I find your name here on the list, 

You joined the Universalists. 

There’s no room here for such queer folks — 
You see that place down there that smokes, 


*Read at the Open Forum of the First 
Universalist Church of Los Angeles by the 
author, who is conductor of the forum and 
vice-president of the American Theo- 
sophical Society. 


That lurid glare and sulphur mist? 
That’s made for Universalists.” 


Poor Uncle, stunned by such a fate, 
Just went away to meditate. 

He pondered long. ’Twas hard to see 
That he was wrong; that couldn’t be. 
But hadn’t Peter told him so? 

And Peter was a saint, you know. 

He labored hard, not yet convinced. 

’T' was hard for him to go against 

So great a saint, that had the say 

Of who should come, or stay away. 


He knew in Holy Writ we read 

All upward paths to God will lead. 

“T welcome all who come to Me,”’ 

God says, “by whate’er path it be.” 

These words are true. There’s no mistake. 
Saint Peter then must be a fake. 

So he resolved in proper form 

To take the gates of heaven by storm. 


A mighty thought-form builded he. 
As great and strong as it could be. 

’T was built of love, good-will and grace, 
To this he added hope and faith. 

And then to make it more intense 

He mixed all these with tolerance. 

And when he’d got it all fixed right 

It had the strength of dynamite. 


So he returned now quite composed, 

And found the gates of heaven still closed. 
Saint Peter met him with a frown. 

“Say, why are you still hanging round? 

I told you once, and you should know, 
Down there’s the place that you should go. 
None pass this gate I do insist 

Except the fundamentalists.” 


“Your Reverence,” Uncle Joe replied, 
I’ve come back here to pass inside.” 
And reckless of Saint Peter’s fate, 
He plunged his thought-form ’gainst the 
gate. 
The lightning flashed, the sound was worse, 
It fairly jarred the universe. 
(Continued om page 637) 
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Among Our Churches 


Pennsylvania Letter 


Scranton registered a sizable Haster 
congregation, which with appropriate 
music and sermon brought to a culmina- 
tion the Lenten season of special services. 
Mr. Hallenbeck, the minister, participated 
with other churches of the city in union 
services, and has taken the lead in the en- 
deavor to bring about a reform of some of 
the abuses which trouble the city. The 
Pennsylvania Universalist Convention will 
hold its annual session at the John Ray- 
mond Memorial Church, June 1, 2, and 3. 

Brooklyn, Kingsley, Hop Bottom.— 
Rey. George C. Boorn and Mrs. Boorn, 
together with capable leaders in their 
parishes, have been very busy during the 
winter and spring. Union services have 
been held occasionally, and special services 
in honor of various fraternal and com- 
munity organizations have attracted ap- 
preciative congregations at Brooklyn. 
Easter was appropriately observed. Many 
members of these churches plan to attend 
the State Convention at Scranton in 
June. 

Linesville and Girard.—An Easter 
breakfast drew seventy friends for fellow- 
ship and worship, and music by a male 
quartette and a short sermon by the min- 
ister featured the program. At Linesville 
the church was beautifully decorated. An 
orchestra composed of three of our own 
members and one friend contributed fine 
music, and the girls’ trio of the local high 
school added greatly to the service. Easter 
marked the culmination of a week of 
special services with appropriate sermons 
by the pastor. 

Wellsburg.—For the first time in many 
years a series of meetings was held in this 
old church by the State Superintendent, 
April 15 to 20. An illustrated lecture on 
the “Passion Play’ brought the series to a 
close. 

Smithton was unusually active dur- 
ing the winter. The Sunday school has 
grown and the enthusiasm of the members 
is encouraging. A five-night meeting was 
held in this church by the State Superin- 
tendent, and one young lady united with 
the church. A play was recently presented 
by the young people. 

Towanda, Standing Stone, Athens, 
Shesheguin.—Good reports continue to 
come from these tour churches, with Rev. 
James D. Herrick entering upon his twenty- 
second year as pastor at Towanda. Easter 
congregations were large at Towanda, and 
were good at the other churches. Sup- 
pers, plays, special musical programs, and 
other activities held the interest and en- 
listed the cooperation of the members 
during the winter. 

_ The Church of the Messiah, Phila- 

delphia, with Dr. Herbert E. Benton, 
pastor, has been very active during the 
year. At the annual meeting the reports 


were encouraging, especially the financial 
record. The men’s group, the Comrades, 
are rehearsing for a play to be presented at 
an early date. The State Superintendent 
recently addressed the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Association. The work of Dr. 
Grenfell was interestingly described by 
Miss Gibbon on the same occasion, and 
many articles manufactured by the people 
of the Labrador were offered for sale. 

The Church of the Restoration re- 
ports a very interesting and helpful forum 
meeting once a month on a week night. 
Speakers of ability present some of the vital 
questions of the day, and the attendance 
and questions asked indicate the impor- 
tance of this type of meeting. Rev. Robert 
L. Tipton is leading his people in an en- 
deavor to establish a new Sunday school in 
one of the unchurched sections of the city. 
The State Superintendent delivered the 
sermon at the service of worship April 29. 

Reading.—The installation of Rev. 
Wm. J. Arms as minister of the Church of 
Our Father, Sunday evening, April 29, 
attracted a good congregation. Special 
music was given by soloists and choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Machemar, the 
organist of the church. Rev. George A. 
Gay brought the greetings of the State 
Convention, and delivered the sermon. 
Rev. Robert L. Tipton delivered the charge 
to the minister, and Dr. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton delivered the charge to the people. 
Dr. Campbell, president of the Ministerium 
of Reading, welcomed Mr. Arms to the city 
and its churches, and Asher D. Stichler, 
president of the vestry, extended the wel- 
come of the local church. At the conclusion 
of the service the congregation adjourned 
to the social hall to meet the guests, to 
welcome the new minister, and to enjoy 
refreshments prepared by the ladies of the 
society. The quarterly meeting of the 
church was held Monday night, April 30, 
and the treasurer reported a reduction of 
indebtedness by $200. The State Super- 
intendent addressed the meeting. An 
enjoyable social hour followed the business 
session. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop has resigned 
the pastorate of the church in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., effective July 1. Dr. 
Bishop has not yet made plans for future 
work. 


Rev. Andrew Caraker, who recently 
resigned as pastor of the Universalist 
church of Baltimore, is going back into 
the ministry of the Baptist Church, in 
which he served previously. Mr. Caraker 
spent Sunday, May 6, with Senator Ogden, 
one of his prominent Baltimore parish- 


The Joseph Priestley Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches invited the Universalist 
churches of Washington, Baltimore, and 
eastern Pennsylvania to meet with the 
Unitarian churches at the beautiful church 
in Germantown on Thursday, May 3. 
Forty-five Universalists accepted the in- 
vitation, representing our churches at 
Philadelphia, Reading, Scranton, and 
Washington, D. C. The program was ar- 
ranged to introduce the Universalists to 
the Unitarians, and Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins delivered an address on the organiza- 
tion, polity, staternents of faith, and geo- 
graphical distribution of the Universalist 
churches. Dr. Herbert EH. Benton pre- 
sented a historical sketch which included 
references to Dr. de Benneville, John 
Murray, Elhanan Winchester, Hosea Bal- 
lou, Abel C. Thomas, and others. Rev. 
George A. Gay described the aims and ac- 
tivities of the General Convention, the 
State Conventions, and the local churches, 
and dwelt upon significant activities of 
these three groups. Dr. Sullivan, minister 
of the Germantown Unitarian Church, 
welcomed the Universalists in a felicitous 
manner. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, presi- 
dent of the Conference, in a humorous 
and expeditious way directed the transac- 
tion of the necessary business, and also 
introduced the speakers. Rev. C. A. 
Hallenbeck led the opening devotional 
service, and Rev. Robert L. Tipton brought 
the meeting to a conclusion with an im- 
pressive service of fellowship. A bounte- 
ous lunch at the noon hour was enjoyed 
by the large number present, and the 
guests were guided about the church by 
the pastor’s assistant, Mr. Daskam. From 
the expressions of appreciation which were 
heard the meeting must have created a 
favorable impression. It was the first 
venture of the kind attempted in this 
section, and it served well its purpose of ° 
acquainting the members of the two 
groups. 

Among the speakers at the State Con- 
vention at Scranton will be Rev. William 
J. Arms, Rev. James D. Herrick, Mrs. 
C. A. Hallenbeck, Rev. Robert L. Tipton. 

George A. Gay. 


and Interests 


loners, at the Senator’s country place on 
Chesapeake Bay. He leaves Baltimore 
with the most friendly feeling on both 
sides. 


Miss Eleanor Collie, director of young 
people’s work at the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, will sail toward the end of 
June for a summer in Jreland and a visit to 
London. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong of Providence, 
R. I., who underwent an appendix-gall 
bladder operation April 27, is making a 
good recovery. 
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Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rev. Harold Ivan Merrill, 
pastor. On April 27 the annual roll! call 
of members was held in the dinning room 
of the church, where Mrs. Williams and 
Mrs. Ball served a supper. After supper 
came the annual business meeting, at 
which officers were elected: Clerk, Grace J. 
Stiles; treasurer, Palmer M. Ball; auditors, 
Mildred Williams and Jessie Small. The 
calling of the roll brought many responses, 
as well as greetings from absent members, 
who live in many different parts of the 
country. Mrs. Laura C. Carritt sang, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Palmer M. Ball. 
Prof. O. W. Warmingham of Boston Uni- 
versity spoke on the larger implications of 
our Declaration of Faith, and Dr. George 
EK. Leighton of Somerville emphasized the 
responsibility of each one for the sort of 
government we get in church and state. 
On May 4, the Buena Vista Dramatic Club 
gave a successful performance of the three- 
act play, ‘“Her Step Husband.” 

re 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Rev. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in New Hamp- 
shire and secretary of the State Conven- 
tion. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia. 

Rey. L. Griswold Williams is minister 
of the Universalist church in Barre, Vt. 

Miss Virginia Putnam is a member of 
the Y. P. C. U. of the Universalist church 
in Melrose, Mass. 

Boyd H. Bode is professor of education 
at Ohio State University. 

Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Harftord, Conn. 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 633) 
not as conventional as some of his language 
might suggest. 

“T do not ask for money. Send us your 
love. Send us men who incarnate that 
love. . . . Let love-impelled organizations 
furnish support for workers. If none of 
these things is possible, offer up passionate 
prayer in our behalf.” He asks for men 
competent to organize ‘‘Christian Coopera- 
tives” who will help in the development of 
his economic reconstruction of peasant and 
industrial life and “‘teach internationalism 
from Christ’s high point of view.” 

Kagawa makes frank comments on the 
Japanese ‘‘aversion to getting the worst of 
a situation,” their unyielding character, the 
impatience which has driven Japan into 
acts which have resulted in her isolation, 
the self-intoxication and pride which make 
her people resent being classed as second- 
rate in any sphere, the dislike of criticism, 
and the reactionary propaganda of the 
militarists. ‘In high places pacifism reigns. 
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At the base militarism prevails. How long 
will this last? May God in His goodness 
guide!” Kagawa believes a better day will 
dawn, for he finds very few who like the 
militarist’s ambitions. ‘‘Ninety-nine per 
cent of the intelligentsia of Japan were 
opposed to what happened in Manchuria 
on September 18, 1931.” 

When, Kagawa asks, will Japan awaken 
from her childish, feudal dream? ‘‘When 
England awakens. When the United States 
awakens. Then and only then.” 

This little book is a useful supplement 
to Dr. Axling’s Life of Kagawa and to more 
comprehensive works, like that of the late 
Dr. Nitobe, on the country and its people. 

Jal JBL, Jb iS 


eX 


PARADISE REGAINED 
(Continued from page 635) 


Saint Peter surely was surprised. 
The gate was fairly pulverized. 


Saint Peter gave a ghastly smile, 

And sadly viewed the wreck awhile, 

Then turned and murmured with a sob: 
“Tt looks as if I’d lost my job. 

I s’pose you know what you have done, 
Now heaven wili soon be overrun.”’ 

Then handed Uncle Joe the keys 

And said: ‘I’ve got no further use for these. 


“What is this doctrine that you hold 
That’s making you so strong and bold?”’ 
“Tt’s just the truth,” said Uncle Joe, 
“With love and tolerance you should 
know.” 
Then Uncle Joe just smiled and said: 
‘Here are some books that you ain’t read, 
They’!] tell you just how you’ve gone wrong 
And kept this gate closed up so long.” 


The old Saint gave a doubtful look, 
‘Then started in to read the book. 
He turned the pages o’er and o’er, 
As if he’d like to know some more. 
Then as he raised his old gray head: 
“This sounds quite reasonable,” he said. 
“Tf this is true, then, as you say, 
It’s wrong to’keep these souls away. 
lf what you preach is all like this 
Vll be a Universalist. 
Long years for this I’ve been in search. 
Ix you don’t mind, 1’1! join your church.” 
C.F. Holland. 
* * 
THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FEL- 
LOWSHIP IN CONNECTICUT 


Mr. J. Albert Robinson of Fairfield, 
Conn., a member of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Bridgeport, has accepted the 
post of vice-president of the Loyalty Fel- 
lowship for Connecticut. 

Mr. Robinson was presented to the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, in 
session at Stafford May 10, as the state 
leader of the Fellowship, by Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons, vice-president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, who spoke 
briefly on the significance of the Fellow- 
ship. 


Five Connecticut churches having rep- 
resentation. in the Fellowship were pre- 
sented with Loyalty Fellowship banners by 
Vice-President Robinson, who spoke to 
the delegates of the opportunities and re- 
sponsibility of membership in the organiza- 
tion. These banners were received by the 
following named delegates on behalf of 
their churches: 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, for the Bridge- 
port church. 

Rey. Stanley Manning, for the Hartford 
church. 

Mrs. Louise M. Marble, for the Meriden 
church. 

Dr. T. A. Fischer, for the New Haven 
church. 

Rev. Wm. A. Haney, for the Norwich 
church. 

* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE TO 
BE AT McGREGOR, IOWA 


The annual Young People’s Institute 
under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association will be held at McGregor, 
Towa, June 18-24. This is the tenth an- 
niversary of the Iowa Institute. 

The day lecturers this year will be Rev. 
John C. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., Rev. 
James S. Dahir of Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Aron S. Gilmartin of Des Moines, lowa. Mr. 
Dahir and Mr. Petrie will also have an 
evening lecture each. Other evening lec- 
turers will be Dr. Christiansen of Iowa 
City, Dr. Struck and Dr. Charles E. Sny- 
der of Davenport. 

Arrangements for living in the cottages 
and for meals at the inn on McGregor 
Heights will be similar to those of past 
vears, with approximately the same ex- 
pense, which will amount for room and 
meals and registration to about $10.50. 


* * 


AFATHER AND SON BANQUET 

We got an impression of vigor, vitality, 
success, from a visit to the Church of the 
Messiah, Philadelphiz, and attendance 
at a ‘father and son banquet.” It was a 
man’s affair, leavened by the presence of 
the most skilful cooks and waitressest 
of the parish, who put on a perfect dinner. 
One father had four sons and a son-in-law 
with him. Many had two sons or three. 
“The old man’’ and the boys cooperating 
in a church affair is not so common as to 
be a matter of course. To be honest, there 
was something both unique and beautiful 
about it. The boys are apt to remember it 
when “‘the old man”’ has passed on. Golf, 
shuffle board, quoits, and tennis in the large 
basement of the church, the blind organist 
leading in the sports, apparently oblivious 
of his blindness, spoke volumes about the 
healthy social life of this historic old church. 
The presence of Tipton and some of his 
men, and the happiness of everybody in 
their company, showed how the two 
churches of our faith in Philadelphia are 
pulling together. This church has had a 
good year, in a year of hard sledding for 
churches. And the trust and comradeship 
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between Dr. Benton, the pastor, and his 
trustees and leading men was the most 
revealing thing of all. The speech of the 
evening which got the greatest hand was 
that of a young man who heads up the 
Junior Union. He challenged his elders to a 
match ball game at the annual picnic. 
He has learned early in life to say what he 
has to say in a clear, concise way and then 
to sit down. 

There was a gracious speech also by Mr. 

_ Law, the secretary, in presenting magnif- 
icent flowers to the lady who coached the 
ramatics. 

On one of the greatest streets of the 
world this old church with its many tradi- 
tions is alive to the call of a new day. 

Do Vaaiete 


OF INTEREST TO UNIVERSALISTS 

The Boston Herald of May 12 printed 
side by side two items of special interest to 
Universalists. The first stated that by the 
will of Willard Donnell, who died in Wake- 
field, Mass., March 22, the Universalist 
church or that place is to receive $500. 
The other item, dated Buffalo, New York, 
May 11, was as follows: Among charitable 
bequests of $17,500 contained in the will of 
Mrs. Mabel H. McCarthy of Buffalo, 
which was admitted to probate today, is 
one of $5,000 to Dr. E. P. Joslin of Boston, 
Mass., for care and treatment of diabetic 
children at a camp he maintains. 

x Ox 


MURRAY GROVE IN 1934 


Murray Grove is anticipating the 
greatest season in its history this year. 

The Y. P. C. U. will give it its start by 
holding their Convention from July 4 to 8. 
Their officers are hard at work endeavoring 
to get a record attendance. It will bea 
season of great inspiration to the Unioners. 

Immediately following the convention 
the General Sunday School Association, 
the Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, and the Young People’s Christian 
Union will hold their Institute. A strong 
staff has been secured to conduct the 
classes. It is a genuine concentrated ef- 
fort to have a strong Institute for the im- 
mediately adjacent states. 

Then on Saturday, July 14, the regular 
summer opening will take place. Among 
the speakers already engaged are: Rev. 
Harold H. Niles, July 7; Dr. F. C. Leining, 
July 15; Hon. Louis Annin Ames, July 22; 
INeVewLEs Le beters) duly 29) Dre TVA, 
Fischer, Aug. 12; Rev. Arnold Simonson, 
Aug. 19; Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Aug. 
26; Rev. Robert Tipton, Sept. 2. 

The same cordial welcome as throughout 
the past years will he awaiting all who visit 
the shrine of our faith. 

The rates at Murray Grove are as fol- 
lows: Y.P.C.U. Convention, July 4 to 
8, $2.00 per day. Accredited delegates, 
during the week of the Institute, $10. 

Regular rates to guests throughout the 
season, beginning July 14: Second floor, 
one in a room, $16 to $19, according to 
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size and location of room, per week. Third 
floor, one in a room, $15 or $16 per week. 
More than one in a room, $18 or $14 per 
week, 


DR. TOMLINSON HONORED 


A very happy occasion at the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, Mass., 
was the observance on May 6 of the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. Flowers from 
friends, organizations of the church and a 
tribute from All Souls, the sister church, 
adorned the platform. The pastor was 
greeted with applause when he entered the 
pulpit, and at the close of the service 
members of the large congregation who 
were associated with the parish on May 6, 
1900, were asked to rise. Seventy-six 
people stood up. Dr. Tomlinson spoke 
upon “Some Elements of Permanence in a 
Pastorate,”’ citing the need of a spirit of 
unity and tolerance on the part of people 
and pastor. The advantages of a long 
pastorate he believes to be in the stability 
of the church, and the thought of stability 
of that church in the minds of the people 
of the community, and the intimate 
knowledge of his peuple gained by a pastor 
by long residence among them, which 
knowledge enables them to work together 
intelligently for the success of their common 
cause. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 5.15 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 likoeycles. 

* ox 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Ohio Fellowship Committee met at the First 
Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, on April 5, 1934. 
The following items of business were transacted: 

Application of Mr. Richard Ames for lay license 
approved. 

Application of Mr. Ralph Boyd for ministerial li- 
cense approved. 

Application of Rev. John F. Meyer,, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Columbus, Ohio, for dual 
fellowship approved. 

Application of Mr. Edward A. Day for ordination 
was read; the ordination paper of the candidate was 
read and discussed; examination pursued; ordination 
authorized. Dr. George Cross Baner was authorized 
to extend the right hand of fellowship to Mr. Day 
at the service of ordination, 


That it be pronounced the policy of the Ohio Fel- 
lowship Committee to require definite professional 
training, preferably in a Universalist theological 
school, of all candidates who may apply for ministerial 
license or ordination in the future. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Providence, on 
May 23, 1934, for hearing the annual reports and the 
transaction of such other business as may legally 
come before it. 

Morning session at 10.30. Lunch 35 cents. Af- 
ternoon session at 2, at which the speaker will be 
Mrs. Seth Brooks of the National Board of the W. N. 
M. A. The women of all the Rhode Island and 
near-by Massachusetts parishes are cordially invited, 
whether or not members of the Association. 


Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
ern 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
its 83d session on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
22 and 23, 1934, in the Universalist church oJ} 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of electing officers 
for the coming year, and to attend to such additional 
business as may legally come before it. 

All ministers and churches in the state of Wis- 
consin are hereby notified, and requested to elect 
and send to this Convention their full quota of 
delegates. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
x x 
PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 103d session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention will meet at the John Raymond Memorial 
Church, Scranton, Friday to Sunday, June 1-3, 1934, 
to hear reports, elect officers, and transact such busi- 
ness as may legally be brought before the session. 
Each church in fellowship is entitled to five delegates 
in addition to its minister. The situation in the 
state warrants us to hope that every church wiil be 
represented by a large company of delegates and 
visitors. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
ek 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Massachusetts Fellowship Com- 
mittee will be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Monday, May 28, at 10 a. m., for the pur- 
pose of examining George H. Wood of Tufts College, 
Mass., for ordination. By order of the committee. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
SP 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Under date of April 25, 1934, Rey. Clayton Wilkin 
sent letter withdrawing from the Universalist Fel- 
lowship of New York State. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
* Ox 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. James Houghton has been granted a letter 
of transfer to the Obio State Convention. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* * 
COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 
Wisconsin, May 22-238, Stoughton. 
Pennsylvania, June 1, 2, 3, Scranton. 
Rhode Island, June 6, Harrisville. 
Iowa, June 5-7, Mt. Pleasant. 
Ohio, June 19-21, Belpre-Little Hocking. 
Silk 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR—AUG. 
To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
This year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs wil! be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1934 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Subscribe for 
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Just off the Press ! 


The 1934 Universalist Year Book 


Contains a full report of the proceedings 
of the Worcester Convention, annual re- 
ports of the Board of Trustees and the 
Treasurer, and of the auxiliary organiza- 
tions; also personnel of general, state and 
local church organizations, complete list 
of Universalist Churches, and address list 
of Universalist ministers. Price $1.15. 


Order now from 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


Price, 45 


Especially 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


Size 3 3-4 x 5 1-2 inches. 


No. 100. 


tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


No. 5115. 


No. 5415. 


No. 207k. 


Ruby “‘clear-type,”’ 16 photogravure illustra- 


75 cents. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.75. 


Size 5 x 7 inches. Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 
Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE, CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL . 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the schocl is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestie science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCH, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


sonable. 
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Crackling 


“TI understand that you called on the 
complainant. Is that so?” demanded a 
browbeating barrister of a man he was 
cross-examining. 

“Yes,” replied the witness. 

“What did he say?” Ys 

Counsel for the other side objected that 
evidence as to a conversation was not ad- 
missible, and half an hour’s argument 
ensued. Then the magistrates retired to 
consider the point, announcing on their 
return some time later, that they deemed 
the question a proper one. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff say?’ re- 
peated the cross-examining barrister. 

“He wasn’t at home, sir!’ was the 
answer.—Tuw-Bits. 

* x 

Commenting on the occasional looseness 
of charges of political preferment, Mar- 
garet Reeves of the New Mexico CWA— 
now, alas, late and lamented—tells of two 
petitions which reached her office during 
the same week from the same community. 


One document protested against the em- © 


ployment on a CWA project of thirteen 
Democrats and only four Republicans. 
The other protested the employment on 
the same project of thirteen Republicans 
and only four Democrats. On investiga- 
tion it turned out that it wasn’t a CWA 
project anyway.—The Survey. 
* * 


Master: “‘Mary, has anybody telephoned 
while I’ve been out?” 

Maid: “‘Yes, sir, but I could not make 
out the name. To be on the safe side, I 
said you would let him have something on 
account tomorrow.’’——Berliner Illustrierte. 

o* * 

Little Mary had been taught politeness. 
One day the minister called, and Mary, 
awaiting a pause in the conversation, re- 
marked: “‘I hear we soon are to have the 
pleasure of losing you.” — Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* Ox 

A co-ed who had been reading the health 
officer’s weekly reports thought that ‘‘To- 
tal’’ must be an awfully malignant disease, 
as many dying of it as all the rest put to- 
gether.—College Humor. 

* * 

“Ts Madge still looking for her ideal 
man?” 

“Good heavens, no! She’s far too busy 
looking for a husband.’’—Answers. 

* x 

A sparrow perched on a golf-ball just 
as the player was about to drive. Birds 
instinctively know the safest place in a 
moment of danger.—Hxchange. 

* x 

Jimmie: ‘‘What are you doin’?”’ 

Billie: ““Washin’ the jelly off my hands. 
Ma’s a fingerprint expert.’”’—Border Cities 
Star. 

, pene 

A pedestrian is a man whose son is 

home from college.—A merican Boy. 
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Che Universalist 
‘Mational Memorial Church 


Sixteenth and S Streets, Washington, D. C. 


By virtue of membership in their local churches, 


Universalists everywhere are Associate Members of the 


National Church. Visit Washington. 


Realize That This Church Is Yours 


CHURCH DIRECTORY THE CHURCH OFFICE 
Service of Worship, Sunday 11 a. m. The Church Office, in the Parish House, 16th 
Other services and meetings as announced in and S Streets, N. W. ‘Telephone, Potomac 
the Bulletin. 3411. Office hours, 9 a. m. to 12.30 p. m., 


Church open daily, 9 to 5. except Saturday. 


THE STAFF 2 
Rev. Fiederic W. Perkins, D. D., Pastor. CHURCH OFFICIALS a 
Church Study, Telephone, Potomac 3411. Board of Management a 
e = 
me ne van Schaick, Jr., D. D., Pastor Frank W. Ballou, Moderator. 
meritus. ‘ 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, Pastor’s Assistant. poe R. Vollmer, Secretary. 
1840 Mintwood Place. Telephone Colum- Milton B. Granger, Treasurer. 
bia 3322. Marcus W. Lewis, Ralph C. Staebner, Gil- 
Albert W. Harned, Mus. D., Director of Music. man W. Smith, Elwood J. Way, Harry Hill- 
1317 New York Ave., N. W. Telephone, man, Hortense Keables, Mrs. Alice C. Mc- 
National 0116. Glauflin, Will L. Perham. 


Robert A. Taylor, Sexton. 
1102 R St., N. W. Telephone, North 2277. 


Representing the General Convention: 
Victor A. Friend, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. Fred C. Leining, Dr. 
Clinton L. Seott. 


AUXILIARY OFFICERS 
Church School, Miss Eleanor Bonner, Supt: 


NAA 


Deacons 
Ladies’ Aid Association, Mrs. Mina Ma- 1 
honey, Pres. Marcus W. Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, Milton a 
Mission Circle, Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, Pres. B. Granger, Walter E. Claflin. = 
W. E. D. O. Circle, Miss Alice C. Atwood, Pres. = 
Y. P. C. U., Miss Margaret Chapman, Pres. Registrar = 
Men’s Club, Mr. E. H. Schmidt, Pres. hashed Badan a 
Optimist Club, Dr. Willard S. Small, Pres. = 
Ushers Corps, Mr. Elwood J. Way, Chief = 
Nahe: Trustees 
Boy Scout Troop, Mr. Walter MacPeek, Scout- Elwood J. Way, Louis Annin Ames, Dr. 
master. Roger F. Etz. 
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